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CORDELIA ABSENT 


By ARNOLD IsENBERG 


already sprout up somewhere in the vast wilderness of Shakespeare criti- 

cism; but I do not know of any critic who has been impressed by the 
disappearance of Cordelia, from the stage and from Lear’s lips, during the long 
middle portion of the play. Yet this factor of absence is immensely important. 
Without it, the play would lose the dimension in which some of its greatest 
values are spread out. 

Between the end of the first scene, when she vanishes into exile, and the 
middle of the fourth act, Cordelia is mentioned five or six times, each time 
very briefly and casually. Twice she is mentioned by Lear.’ The first of these 
passages (I. iv. 288)— 


Prsces there is no valid observation about King Lear that does not 


O most small fault, 
How ugly didst thou in Cordelia show! 


O Lear, Lear, Lear! 
Beat at this gate that let thy folly in 
And thy dear judgment out!— 


seems to show the king beginning to change his mind. The subject is not yet 
too hot to be touched, for the enormity of Lear’s error has not dawned on him. 
Scarcely a trace, in this passage, of conscience: the king is accusing himself of 
a mistake, not a crime. But the second reference to Cordelia (II. iv. 215) revokes 
the small contrition of the first, for it shows not the slightest abatement of Lear’s 
displeasure. It is as if an insurrection in his thoughts had been quelled. The 
king’s fury against his older daughters does not turn him to the thought of his 
youngest. With the descent of madness, displayed to us over four long scenes, 
Cordelia seems to be banished from his mind as once from his kingdom and 
his affections. In his worst and most necessitous moments he takes it for granted 
that he is childless. If there is a birth or rebirth of feelings such as love and 
guilt towards Cordelia, Shakespeare does not show it to us. The exiled daughter 
is, as it were, not less out of mind than out of sight. 

Yet she is continuously present both to Lear’s mind and our own; and the 
silence, the absence, are not only compatible with this visionary presence, they 
are the positive pledge and proof of its reality. The evidence that supports this 
reading is threefold. 


I 


There is the poetry of the later scenes, the scenes of reunion and recon- 
ciliation. Shortly before, we had a report on Lear’s state of mind: safely harbored 
in the French camp, he will “by no means yield to see his daughter”: 


1A third time, perhaps, in the isolated sentence, pressed between two of the Fool’s speeches 
(I. v. 25), “I did her wrong.” 
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Kent. A sovereign shame so elbows him; his own unkindness, 
That stripp’d her from his benediction, turn’d her 
To foreign casualties, gave her dear rights 
To his dog-hearted daughters—these things sting 
His mind so venomously that burning shame 


Detains him from Cordelia. (IV. iii) 


But this is surely to be read back into the episodes of madness; the audience 
took it all along as ingrained in Lear’s frenzy—of which, however, not one 
word gave manifest expression to it. Dimly, at the base of the spectator’s emo- 
tion, the question was stirring, “What do you think now of your decision? 
How do you feel about Cordelia?”; and Kent’s words chime in, late, with this 
subconscious train. The manifest burden of Lear’s rages was “ingratitude”— 
not the acts he had committed but those he had suffered from. Always upper- 
most in his thoughts were the two bad daughters. His inability to sustain the 
idea of their wickedness is testimony, so far, only to his enormous vanity. He 
cracks because he cannot bear to believe himself so discarded and deprived. In 
his dire comfortlessness he might have turned for solace and refuge to the 
image of Cordelia—even this was never so much as hinted at in the text. But 
to go all the way back and change his idea, commence the terrible review of his 
wrongness and injustice, expose himself to the assaults of shame, guilt, remorse 
—nothing could be farther from the surface of Lear’s passion. Yet the audience 
was not deceived; it divined the torment of self-accusation; and the poet counted 
on its prescience. Otherwise Kent’s speech would take us by surprise: it would 
denote a wholly unlooked for mutation of Lear’s character. 

But if we did not have Kent’s report, there would still be the poetry of 
Lear’s speeches in the seventh scene of the fourth act and the third scene of 
the fifth. King Lear, we may observe in general, is a standing confutation of 
theoretical prejudices (Poe’s and in some measure Croce’s) in favor of the lyric 
and against the longer poem. Poe argues that a poem must express emotion; 
emotion cannot be long sustained; hence, a long poem is only a series of lyrics 
connected by passages of prose. But what if the constituent lyrics, separated 
from the parent frame, should pine and die? Lear is a play from which hardly 
three consecutive lines can be extracted and kept alive. No “great speeches”; no 
To-morrow and to-morrow or To be or not to be; nothing detachable, nothing 
quotable or declaimable in isolation; no slackening of dramatic pressure; every- 
thing comes from the situation and must in turn be applied to it. Passages 
almost unbearably intense, like 


I tax you not, you elements, with unkindness. 
I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children, 
and 
What, have his daughters brought him to this pass? 


are cold and dull—the poetry washes out of them—unless we are thinking of 
the speaker and of all that has happened to him. Lear is the great example of a 
seamless dramatic entity. Now the recognition scene in the fourth act, the im- 
prisonment scene in the fifth, have unmistakably a quality of fulfillment—a qual- 
ity that presupposes a previous demand. Lear’s ecstasy is meaningless, unthink- 
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able, without his earlier agony. But there is a strict inner relationship, in human 
psychology, between need and gratification: not every object is fit to meet 
every requirement. Love is not satisfied by eating nor hunger by scientific 
demonstrations; the desire for fame will not be in the least appeased by the 
birth of a son; one could not be rejoiced by the good fortune of a friend if one 
had been intent solely on the destruction of an enemy. And the recovery of 
Cordelia will not so gratify a spirit suffering from hate, disillusion, and injured 
pride. From the joy of the later scenes we know what sort of pain is felt in the 
earlier, because this—the pain of self-blame for the offense against love—is the 
one emotion to which the other fitly responds. Let us, as the third act ends, 
think of other ways, each consistent with the text, of interpreting Lear’s ordeal. 
He could, for all the poet tells us, have reversed his opinion of Goneril and 
Regan without any change of feeling toward Cordelia: their wickedness does 
not prove her merit. Then he is left without daughters, home, or land and is 
indeed forlorn enough to be driven mad. Or—if we suppose that Lear has 
throughout been grieving chiefly about himself—he could have some portion 
of his pride restored to him by the recovery of one daughter, his kingdom, and 
his power. Or he could look to Cordelia, as the least offender, for shelter and 
toleration—as once he did to Goneril: 


Those wicked creatures yet do look well-favor’d 
When others are more wicked; not being the worst 
Stands in some rank of praise. I'll go with thee. (II. iv. 259-261) 


Every degree of revulsion, besides the greatest, is compatible with the text. But, 
on any of these suppositions, the fierce joy of the king is unexplained; the note 
of redemption is lost; the ache of an antecedent hunger, which is measured by 
the intensity with which he feeds, is not provided for. Such a craving is, how- 
ever, quite evident in the Lear to whom his daughter has been restored. 

The audience is prepared for these scenes because its emotions have been 
evolving in silent underlying correspondence with Lear’s—almost like two 
mathematicians who, given the same problem, work on it apart and announce 
the same solution at the same time. We appreciate his transports only because 
we have taken step by step with him in the development of his conscience. It 
is the resolution of his abnormal tensions and our own that defines as by a 
retrospective light (much what, as DeQuincey claimed, the knocking at the 
gate does for the murder scene in Macbeth) the character of what we have been 
enduring in the scenes of dissension, storm, and madness. 

The audience considers it entirely natural for the harried king to fall into 
Cordelia’s arms. And it is natural—but only if there has been a progression in 
his thoughts. For Cordelia has been away; she has had no chance to approve 
herself to the king. Goneril and Regan can reveal and condemn themselves: 
they give new evidence of their natures. Cordelia remains, for Lear, exactly 
what she was or seemed to be. He has no experience on which to found a 
modification of his judgment. He cannot discover her as she is, only as she was. 
And he can discover himself, his own frivolity and turpitude, only as he and 
they had been. He must go back and convict himself of error: uproot the old 
Lear along with the old idea of Cordelia. This is more painful, as it is more 
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abrupt and violent, than learning by experience. There is no medium in it 
between acceptance and rejection: everything is either black or white, because 
already fixed and accomplished. Lear cannot evolve with the course of events 
except by first breathing flames upon his ego and annihilating it. And it is with 
some such searing convulsion of judgment and attitude that the audience in- 
tercalates his ordeal, producing a continuity between the old king and the 
new one. 


II 


But this line of reasoning shows, at most, that Cordelia is in our thoughts 
all along, notwithstanding Shakespeare’s silence. It does not show why that 
silence is useful or necessary, why it was chosen as a method, why it is better 
than an occasional breast-beating or a string of remorseful comments. I do not 
know that the resources of psychology and aesthetics are at all equal to this 
question. If Shakespeare has any standing with us as a psychologist, we should 
believe that there is some connection between silence and emotional force. For 
speech is show; and the show of feeling is, in Shakespeare, perhaps not always 
false but always suspect. The plays are haunted by this prepossession as by few 
others: it is a prime facet and exemplification of the greater theme that domi- 
nates his art—appearance and reality, the difference between seems and is. 
Cordelia, who does not protest too much nor even half enough, communicates 
her sincerity by that quality alone—as if her unwillingness to declare her love 
were sufficient proof of it. Hypocrisy and pretense, protestation and profession, 
the glib and oily art which generates plot after plot, are of course evident to the 
most careless reader. Not less pervasive, though less conspicuous, is the idea 
embedded quite casually in so many passages: that the facility of feeling is in 
inverse relation to its depth. Hamlet cannot profess his friendship for Horatio 
without a reaction of distaste; he is touched to the quick by the slightest allusion 
to his outward show of grief. If Shakespeare’s people weep, it is albeit unused 
to the melting mood—the reservation underscores the tears and makes us think 
that the cause must be really profound. The very villains, as a part of their 
craft, seek an appearance of reticence, as if a straightforward denunciation of 
Edgar or Desdemona were bound to discredit itself. Shakespeare’s apprehension 
in this matter is mounted upon a great tide of proverb and traditional experi- 
ence. Like other intuitive divinations, it is not scientifically exact: it carries 
with it no statement of the conditions in which the expression of feeling is 
trustworthy and those in which it is not. And if we could frame this insight 
of Shakespeare’s in scientific language and verify it by experiment, we should 
still be a long way from applying it to his own practice as a dramatist.? Some 
explanation, however, can be given for Lear’s silence in this play. 

Silence is negative. The fact that a man does not speak about some topic 
I pick out at random proves only, in the usual case, that he is not thinking 
about it. There are all sorts of things we never mention because they do not 
interest us; and the silence of other people on those subjects which do concern 
us manifests a similar ignorance, inattention, or indifference. No special cause 


2 Dowden and Bradley have made suggestions toward the analysis of silence as a dramatic 
method. See Alwin Thaler, Shakespeare's Silences. 
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or reason needs to be invoked. But if we have an independent reason for believ- 
ing that it would be natural, in a certain situation, for a man to say something 
on a certain point, then his silence will “speak volumes” and will seem to us 
to require a cause. Consider an analogy. The absence of glowing street lamps 
from the middle of a pasture is nothing that needs to be explained. The presence 
of a street lamp there would provoke curiosity. But when the presence of these 
lights has become the rule for large cities of our acquaintance, then the black- 
out calls for some explanation—and finds it in the imposition of an interdict. 
Similarly, Freud did not think of invoking a positive force of repression to 
account for the forgetting of lines of poetry or algebraic formulas; for his ex- 
perience did not convince him that it was natural to remember them. The 
forms of amnesia he did try to explain by repression were those he thought 
somehow singular and defiant of ordinary laws of memory. Now Cordelia is 
one of Lear’s three daughters, “his joy”, “best object, The argument of your 
praise, balm of your age, Most best, most dearest. . . ,” and one whom in 
righteous wrath he has dismissed. Even in peaceful times it would be natural 
to think back to her again and again. His failure to recur to her amid the 
extraordinary strife within his family, in the utmost bitterness and distraction 
of spirit, is something not to be expected in the ordinary course of things. But 
the king who turns this way and that in his disconsolate quest; who can say, 
“Yet have I left a daughter [Regan]”; who eats crow before Goneril; who 
fumes and rails in public and in private—can never,® by way of taunt or 
reproach, recrimination or petition, mention his third daughter and express, 
to himself or others, the least regret. Nor frankly respond to the mention of her 
by another: 


Knight. Since my young lady’s going into France, sir, 
the fool hath much pined away. 

Lear. No more of that; I have noted it well. Go you 
and tell my daughter I would speak with her. (I. iv) 


This is not neglect but avoidance. Lear is mute through an excess, not a 
deficiency, of feeling. His lips are sealed by force, as if the most oppressive of 
his sorrows had been too strong to be acknowledged and were expunged by 
violence from his brain. The relief of madness, which gives free rein to thoughts 
hitherto suppressed, does not cut the strangulating cord affixed to the idea of 
Cordelia; for there are crimes and griefs with the contemplation of which 
madness would lose its wits. As the play progresses and chance after chance is 
passed up for an easy expression of remorse and longing, a conviction settles 
down in the audience. Going by its own experience of life, it takes Lear’s 
silence as a gag upon his feelings and evidence of their existence in an extreme 
degree; and decides, unknown to itself, not that he is not thinking about 
Cordelia but that he thinks of her too much. 

If we believe that the poet could count upon the audience’s presentiment 
of agonized repentance in Lear, we can find excellent dramatic reasons for his 
choice of method. For once we are mindful of the true nature of Lear’s distress; 
it is protracted and swelled by silence to an intolerable height and resolved 


8 We have noted an exception. See also the last section of this article. 
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with a rush, like the thawing of Niagara, in the great scenes of the fourth act. 
Our feelings about ingratitude and hurt pride, about age and destitution, find 
ample discharge in the body of the play. But our feelings about love and 
conscience are suspended, at a place where they can only accumulate to the 
bursting point. The great display of vindictive rage builds up and intensifies 
the antagonistic tenderness by contrast, leaving it the whole stage when its 
time comes. To have anticipated this climax was to have reduced tension and 
staggered our reactions, providing dribbles of emotion instead of a flood. The 
pattern of this play conforms to principles which, though not well understood, 
are illustrated in different contexts over and over again—as in the intense grief 
over sudden death which a long illness would have dissipated. 


Iil 


Not ingratitude but injustice—not Goneril’s or Regan’s but Lear’s—is the 
theme of the play. Or the main theme; for the other is also real and essential. 
The duality of Lear’s nature is expressed in a competition of groups of passions, 
the one group—arrogance, vanity, resentment—overt and predominant yet 
secondary, the other—belated love with its attendant guilts and shames—pri- 
mary though latent. These do not wrestle with each other; and they do not 
alternate. They are interwoven; the one lies beneath the other and speaks 
through it as through a heavy mask. The peculiar and (to many readers) puz- 
zling, because apparently unjustified, force of Lear’s speeches to his daughters 
is explained by the muffled presence of this ulterior motivation, as if beneath 
his patent grievances throbbed the perpetual refrain: “I threw Cordelia out for 
you; please do not make me admit it was the crime I now know it to have 
been.” Thus when Lear comes upon his messenger imprisoned in the stocks 
(II. iv), his emotion :— 


O, how this mother swells up toward my heart! 
Hysterica passio! Down, thou climbing sorrow! 
Thy element’s below!— 


does not repeat the accents of outraged vanity which marked his rupture with 
Cordelia. And the terrifying curse with which he blasted Goneril (I. iv) when 
her offense was still comparatively trifling does not, in the present perspective, 
represent a mere continuation of the fickle and childish king. For he has new 
pricks and stings to goad him: he has acquired, in the meanwhile, new reasons 
for excess. His passion is complex, with liberal infusions from concealed sources 
of self-hatred and contrition. Lear, in other words, is a larger and deeper, less 
simplified and specialized nature than a naive witness of these outbursts would 
take him for—therefore, a better hero for the play. The last point by which I 
would justify the present interpretation is simply that if it be true, a greater 
range of values is to be found in the play. Let us, therefore, pretend that it is 
false: I think we shall see that the complaints of certain critics turn out, on this 
supposition, to be sound; for Lear becomes unsympathetic te a degree which is 
very nearly fatal to our interest. 
Tolstoy could attack the play on logical grounds: 


No reader or spectator can believe that a king, however old and senile 
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he may be, could put any faith in the words of wicked daughters with 
whom he had lived all their days and not trust his favorite daughter 
rather than curse and exile her; and therefore the reader or spectator cannot 
share in the feelings of the personages engaged in this unnatural scene. 


The “therefore” is somewhat arbitrary. Lear is not so improbable as Tolstoy 
thought; but if he were improbable, it does not follow that he is not congenial 
to the feelings of the audience. The important thing is not that he is unnatural 
but that he is strange; and if there were thousands like him in the world—as 
there are, indeed, thousands of psychopaths—they would all be strange. For a 
man of eighty who is so dependent on his daughters as to require constant 
reassurances of their affection is pathetically foolish and weak. Lear’s weaknesses 
do not in themselves impair his tragic quality. Maurice Maeterlinck was writing 
in the spirit of Aristotle when he said: “The mere presence of the sage suffices 
to paralyze destiny; and of this we find proof in the fact that there exists scarce 
a drama wherein a true sage appears; when such is the case, the event needs 
must halt before reaching bloodshed and tears.” * Tragedy can do nothing with 
the idea of a man who is, by hypothesis, protected against error and catastrophe. 
And so I believe we mark Lear’s original imperfection without being alienated 
from him on account of it. But as the play proceeds, the fault in his character 
reasserts itself. The flaw widens into a rent and devours the vessel. For added 
to his immense vanity as a father and a man is his immoderate vanity as a king. 
The haughty old man who brandishes his whip against the Fool, curses his 
daughter with sterility after a quarrel about the size of his retinue, bristles at 
the indignity inflicted upon his messenger (it is the insult to the king, not the 
injury to the servant, that matters here), calls on the gods to feel the same pity 
he feels for himself, and yields in madness to sadistic images of vengeance—“To 
have a thousand with red burning spits Come hizzing in upon ’em—” is 
monotonous in his egotism. He grows shrill and strident, harping forever on 
the one string. He is inclined towards pathology: the insanity is there to begin 
with in the mere height of his pride. The audience is disaffected: we feel our- 
selves to be looking on at a distance, as upon some specimen from the annals 
of psychiatry. We can “understand,” from without; we cannot enter and 
participate. 

A part of this objection is no doubt peculiar to modern readers but will 
not for that reason seem less valid to them. A hundred knights, fifty knights, 
twenty-five knights—try as we will to consider the meaning these terms have 
for Lear rather than the meaning they might have for one of us today, we 
cannot wholly acquiesce in the values ascribed to them; it is difficult, therefore, 
to take the king’s predicament quite as seriously as he does himself. There is a 
limit to sympathy; if there were not, we could ask an audience to respond to 
the spectacle of an obsessed man, moving heaven and earth to recover a collar 
button. But the audience, while it has plenty of compassion for suffering—as 
for psychotics, victims of plague and earthquake, an animal in pain—does not 
respond dramatically to the elements in such a case: it can pity where it does 
not sympathize. 


4 Wisdom and Destiny. 
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It is true that Lear’s is not in the end a pride of power and possessions. 
His security, dignity, and self-esteem rest on the knowledge of being held dear 
by those from whom he might reasonably expect that tribute. The kingly 
privileges, such as adulation, flattery, a staff of retainers, are pledges of the 
allegiance of hearts. It is the loss not of these perquisites but of the love which 
willingly concedes them that he fears in his refusal, for so long, to admit that 
Regan can be as bad as her sister is. Throughout the first three acts his sorrow 
is as conspicuous as his resentment; for he is not merely reduced but bereft. 
And this trait of human nature forms a bridge between the barbaric British 
king and any democratic audience, to whom the same psychic needs are 
familiar in different symbols and vestments. Yet, notwithstanding this defense, 
the character of Lear remains severely limited. Even if he were not as touchy 
as he is; imperious and demanding; over-sensitive to compliments and slights; 
greedy for the shadow of deference above the substance (and these are the faults 
that can be forgiven most easily)—it would still appear, from the surface of the 
earlier acts, that his need to be loved is immensely greater than his capacity for 
loving. And this is pure egotism, which estranges the audience. “Better thou 
hadst not been born than not t’ have pleas’d me better,” he says to Cordelia. 
The speech is typical. 

Of course, the later acts would in any case force us to correct and expand 
our idea of Lear; but by that time a good measure of sympathy has been with- 
drawn. 

Only if we assume the existence of another process by which the King’s 
mind is agitated through the course of the play, can we restore the balance 
between his humanity and his folly: then his febrile narcissism enriches his 
dramatic character and does not confine it. “I am,” he says, “a man more sinned 
against than sinning”; but he does not altogether believe it. His derangement 
follows more from the consciousness of what he has done than from the 
knowledge of what has been done to him; the meaning of it is Cordelia. 


IV 


One side of Lear’s character has, if I am right, to be presumed; for until 
a late point in the play it is not shown. Needless to say, we are given the 
materials to work with: we could not construct the loving father from the 
tyrant and megalomaniac. Nobody supposes Edmund to be gentle or pure on 
the strength of his being painted in just the opposite colors; and the selfish 
Lear does not yield an idea of the selfless one. There are the touches of pity 
and of generosity, the larger sense of justice which displays itself through and 
amid Lear’s distraction; there were the incipient motions of conscience, soon to 
be stifled, that we have noticed before; there is a magnanimity in his very 
petulance, a general though distorted sense of right which has little in common 
with the mean language of calculation. There is the exacerbated violence and 
pathos of Lear’s revulsion from his two daughters: nothing we have seen in 
either of these women explains why their defection should so wrench his mind 
and rankle in his breast. It is such a man, not just any man, whose inner reac- 
tions to his own misdeed we are left to supply for ourselves. Shakespeare 
controls our thinking; he leaves no room for conjecture; he surrounds the 
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hidden area in Lear’s mind with such unmistakable signs that there can be 
just one understanding of its contents. But he dares. He stretches his bridge of 
speech over a fearful gap of the unspoken and expects the audience to span this 
gulf along with him. : 

The feat is prodigious, unique. Yet it is in the poet’s manner and is out- 
standing only in degree. I am now alluding to a feature of Shakespeare’s art 
that has seldom been ignored, though it will probably never be defined, by his 
critics. Human motives are not counted like beans or measured like bolts of 
cloth; and it would be risky to say that we experience a greater complexity of 
motivation in Shakespeare than in another dramatist. When Phédre is con- 
fessing her love for her stepson, Hippolyte: 


Contre moi-méme enfin j’osai me révolter: 
J’excitai mon courage a le persécuter. 

Pour bannir l’ennemi dont j’étais idolatre, 
J’affectai les chagrins d’une injuste maratre; 
Je pressai son exil, et mes cris éternels 
L’arrachérent du sein et des bras paternels. 


we are afforded an extraordinary view of duplicity of character. But the woman 
is describing, she is not evincing, her state of mind; and the psychological 
elements—the infatuation, the consciousness of sin, the need to remove tempta- 
tion from her sight, the pretense of hatred as a means—are laid out before us 
on a plane like the counters in a game of skill. Shakespeare would have sup- 
pressed some of these forces and made them work through the others: we 
should have recognized them by their intrusion upon the style of straight- 
forward speech. Thus, Macbeth communicates his real thoughts, early in the 
play, by the question addressed to Banquo: 


Do you not hope your children shall be kings, 
When those that gave the Thane of Cawdor to me 
Promised no less to them?— 


from which no person in the audience gathers that Macbeth has any real 
solicitude for Banquo’s children. And we have the familiar passage from the 
murder scene in Othello: 


It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul. 

Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars! 
It is the cause. Yet I’ll not shed her blood, 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster. 

Yet she must die, else she’ll betray more men. 


The notes tell us: “He is resolved to kill Desdemona as an act of justice. ‘It is 
the cause that I must bear in mind—the guilt that calls for the punishment 
of death.’ He will not think of his own wrongs but solely of her offence against 
the right.”® Now we could half believe that Othello is sincere, conceives himself 
as an impartial agent of justice, and is meditating retribution rather than 
revenge. But, “—she’ll betray more men”! We cannot at all believe, from 


5 Othello, edited by G. L, Kittredge (Ginn and Co.), p. 220. 
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anything we know of Othello, that he holds a Benthamite theory of punishment 
and would like to protect society from adulteresses. This is a wild thought 
thrown up for an instant by the turmoil of his passions; a pretext, a straw of 
justification which, in his extremity, he clutches only to throw aside. Othello 
is a little delirious; he is raving—but not so flagrantly as to make us aware of 
our diagnosis. We react simultaneously to the declared motive and to the 
foreshadowed disturbance, which is conveyed to us by the slight deviation in 
his thinking from the normal and expected pattern. But we do not analyze 
our intuition and see what a complexity of materials it contains. We do not 
know what is being done to us. The draught upon our experience and under- 
standing is not paralleled elsewhere in literature. This is that “something more” 
—the sense of being affected to a degree which is not explained by the explicit 
contents of the plays—that has so dazed Shakespeare’s critics and prompted 
them to describe his drama as an art of implication and indirection, of oblique 
expression and tangential reference. Cordelia’s absence is only the most remark- 
able example of his ability to stretch these strangely disturbing fingers into 
regions of the heart that could not be probed by speech. 


Queens College 








ANCIENT RHETORIC AND ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE LITERATURE 


By Donatp LeMEN CLarK 


the Spring of 1945, collecting material for a book on John Milton’s 

rhetorical education at St. Paul’s School in London, we readers, as 
often as not, loitered after our luncheon and chattered about what we were 
reading. On one occasion we discovered that at least two-thirds of our group 
were studying something which might be said to be related in some way to 
rhetorical aspects of the literature of the English Renaissance. But none of us 
was encroaching on another’s field. Such a situation could exist, it would seem, 
only if the area called rhetoric were extensive and varied. 

It may help to demonstrate the prevalence and variety of recent studies of 
rhetoric in the literature of the English Renaissance if I refer only to those 
books published in the last thirty years, listed under the subject heading, 
RHETORIC, in the card catalogue of the Folger Shakespeare Library, justly 
famous for its Renaissance collections.’ There are fifteen titles. Some deal with 
rhetorical aspects of the works of Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Bacon, Ben 
Jonson, and Jeremy Taylor. Some deal with imagery and style, some with 
oratory, some with literary criticism and literary theory.’* The cataloguers might 
logically have included T. W. Baldwin, William Shakspere’s Small Latine & 
Lesse Greeke, 1944, which expounds in great detail how Shakespeare’s schooling 
in grammar, rhetoric, and logic influenced his mature poetry. 


W HEN I was enjoying the hospitality of the Huntington Library in 


1This paper was read in slightly different form at the February 1951 meeting of the Renais- 
sance Club in New York City. 

18 Some recent books (1922-1948): 
Sister Salome Antoine, The Rhetoric of Jeremy Taylor’s Prose (Washington: Catholic Univ. Press, 
1946). 
J. W. H. Atkins, English Literary Criticism: The Renaissance (London: Methuen, 1947). 
Charles Sears Baldwin, Renaissance Literary Theory and Practice (New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1939). 
Donald L. Clark, Rhetoric and Poetry in the Renaissance (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1922). 
Donald L. Clark, John Milton at St. Paul’s School. A Study of Ancient Rhetoric in English 
Renaissance Education (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1948). 
William G. Crane, Wit and Rhetoric in the Renaissance (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1937). 
Wilbur E. Gilman, Milton’s Rhetoric (Columbia, Mo.: Univ. of Missouri Studies, 1939). 
Vernon Hall, Jr., Renaissance Literary Criticism (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1945). 
Sister Miriam Joseph, Shakespeare’s Use of the Arts of Language (New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1947). 
Milton B. Kennedy, The Oration in Shakespeare (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1942). 
Herbert D. Rix, Rhetoric in Spenser's Poetry (Pennsylvania State College Press, [1940]). 
Alexander H. Sackton, Rhetoric as a Dramatic Language in Ben Jonson (New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1948). 
Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Shakespeare's Imagery (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1935). 
Elizabeth J. Sweeting, Early Tudor Criticism (Oxford Univ. Press, 1940). 
Rosemond Tuve, Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery (Chicago Univ. Press, 1947). 
Karl R. Wallace, Francis Bacon on Communication & Rhetoric (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, 1943). 
For complete coverage, books and periodicals, see “Recent Literature of the Renaissance,” annually 
in the April issue of Studies in Philology. 
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That works on imagery and the arts of language should be classified by 
our learned cataloguers under RHETORIC is consistent with their placing in 
the card catalogue certain cross references: “RHETORIC—see also Criticism, 
Elocution, Letter Writing, Oratory, Literary Style.” So it is clear that the field 
of rhetoric is varied and inclusive. 

It may even seem coextensive with the literae humaniores, or humane 
letters, to which Renaissance humanists devoted themselves in their eagerness to 
bring about a rebirth of classical culture through a renewed study of classical 
languages and literatures. This renewed study, as is well known, was carried out 
at all educational levels from the grammar schools to the universities. The 
typical humanist was more interested in literature than in theology, in rhetoric 
than logic. He was likely to be a teacher, a writer of school and college text- 
books, as well as a writer of poetry or artistic prose in Latin or the vernacular. 
The poets too were humanists. Milton taught school and wrote a Latin Gram- 
mar; Ben Jonson wrote a grammar. T. W. Baldwin is inclined to believe that 
even Shakespeare taught school for a time at Stratford.? 

But historically considered rhetoric is not coextensive with the literae hu- 
maniores. It is only one of the language arts which comprise the trivium, the 
threefold way to literary excellence. The others are grammar and logic. (The 
quadrivium of ancient education comprised what might be called the inhumane 
arts of mathematics: arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy. Atomic phys- 
ics being the most recent development amongst the inhumane arts.) Of the 
trivium the schoolmasters were inclined to say, grammar teaches to speak cor- 
rectly; rhetoric teaches to speak well; logic, to reason accurately. This of course 
is an oversimplification. 

The ancient Roman school system, which Renaissance humanists revived 
as part of their program to revive ancient literary culture, included in the gram- 
mar school not only instruction in correctness of speech and writing, but study 
of the literary classics in Greek and Latin, and elementary exercises in the speak- 
ing and writing of themes. This Latin /udus literarius or school of the gram- 
maticus was the prototype of the humanistic grammar school where Spenser, 
Shakespeare and Milton acquired their “small Latine”—as much Latin gram- 
mar, Latin literature, and Latin prose and verse composition as could be beaten 
into them about four hours a day over a period of seven or eight years, age 
seven to thirteen. Their “lesse Greeke” they acquired three or four hours a day 
for three or four years in the upper school. The method of teaching was the 
ancient one: text book precepts for theory; literary models for imitation; ex- 
ercises in theme writing for praxis. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries all 
the school boys who later became poets, historians, essayists, playwrights, novel- 
ists, as well as those who became preachers, lawyers, teachers, thus devoted al- 
most all their schooldays to the mastery of grammar, rhetoric, and logic as they 
were then understood. And their studies inevitably influenced, for weal or woe, 
every word they wrote when they grew up. The influence of ancient rhetoric on 
Renaissance literature was first brought to bear on the future author while he 
was still a schoolboy. 


2T. W. Baldwin, William Shakspere’s Small Latine & Lesse Greeke (Urbana: Univ. of 
Illinois Press, 1944), II, 673. Baldwin expounds persuasively and in great detail how Shakespeare's 
grammar school training in rhetoric influenced his mature poetry. 
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Although many boys in ancient Rome and Renaissance Europe dropped out 
of school in their early teens, many went on to more advanced studies. The 
Roman boy went on as a youth to the school of the rhetor, or the rhetoric 
school, where he was trained in public speaking, with some look in on philoso- 
phy, politics, law, and suchlike subjects which he might speak on when he grew 
up and occupied himself as a lawyer, politician, civil servant, or Christian pre- 
late. (Remember that St. Jerome and St. Augustine were students in Roman 
schools of rhetoric and professors of rhetoric before they became high ecclesias- 
tics and saints.) I have a book manuscript on the subject of Roman education in 
rhetoric proceeding through the Columbia University Press, but I must spare 
you a summary of it. 

Like the Roman boy, the Renaissance schoolboy, might proceed to the uni- 
versity for advanced training in rhetoric and logic, as well as theology and 
philosophy, as preparation for a career in law, medicine, school teaching, the 
church, or government service, as Lord or Commoner. The Renaissance uni- 
versity was still more medieval than humanistic, in spite of John Milton’s ill- 
tempered criticism and Francis Bacon’s plans and recommendations for reform, 
but rhetorical declamations in the college hall as well as scholastic disputations 
in the schools made up a large part of the public acts of Oxford and Cambridge 
in the early seventeenth century. During their younger days as fellows and 
tutors, George Herbert and John Cleveland were lecturers on rhetoric at Cam- 
bridge. The lectures were likely to be explications of the rhetorical works of 
Cicero, but Herbert once made a rhetorical analysis of a speech by King James 
to demonstrate that it was far superior. 

But as a rhetorician I must obey the call of duty and make some effort to 
define the term rhetoric ‘as it was understood in antiquity, and hence in the 
Renaissance, and analyse it according to function, sorts, and parts. Although in 
the early history of instruction in rhetoric the art was pretty much restricted to 
pleadings in law courts, it was soon extended by Aristotle to include “the art of 
discovering all the means to persuasion in any subject.” That is, any debatable 
subject. And he did insist that rhetoric should use logical processes so far as pos- 
sible. Isocrates in his school extended the scope of rhetoric much farther, to in- 
clude instruction in philosophy and the arts of government, so that the boy 
might finally attain to the stature of an orator statesman, or political leader, in 
a democratic society. In this aim he was followed by Cicero, who passed it on to 
Renaissance humanists, who practically deified him, or at least venerated him 
as a well of Latin undefiled. It was Cicero who analysed the function of rhet- 
oric as threefold: delectare, docere, movere; to delight, to teach, to move; 
to please the audience so they will remain and listen, to instruct so they will 
understand, to move them so they will take the desired action. So we see that 
he included many literary qualities in his concept of rhetoric that Aristotle ruled 
out. 

I recall that I promised not to weary you with any account of ancient meth- 
ods of teaching rhetoric, but I do owe you some account of the theory of rhetoric 
which was embodied in the precepts, imitated from the models, and practiced 
in exercises. In order to do this I shall follow an analysis first used by Cicero, 
at least so far as surviving treatments are concerned. This is a late and little 
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known work called De Partitione Oratoria or “Rhetorical Classifications.” It 
was written for the instruction of his son, who was about to go to Athens for 
advanced studies at the university. Consequently it does not seek the literary 
grace of presentation characteristic of Orator or De Oratore. It is a simple, 
straightforward, systematic textbook that gives us a cogent and inclusive view 
of what rhetoric was thought to be by Cicero. It is divided into three sections. 
The first deals with the speaker’s equipment; the second, with the speech itself; 
the third, with the speech situation. I shall follow this threefold analysis. 
Here is the equipment, or the faculties, the speaker or writer must learn 
to use. First he must be trained to explore a subject or question to discover what 
can be said, what arguments can be used, for or against any proposition. He can 
do this by asking himself what the issues are on which the case turns, and by 
asking what is it, what are its parts, its causes, results, what is it like, or dif- 
ferent from, and so forth. Technically this is called seeking the status of the case 
and discovering the appropriate commonplaces or topics of argument. It is 
called rhetorical invention because the Latin name is inventio. When Renaissance 
critics praise a poet for his wit and invention, this is what they usually mean. 
The second art the speaker or writer must master is the art of arranging 
or disposing his matter in such a sequence as to lead his audience to understand 
and believe. He will proceed from the known to the unknown, from the simple 
to the complex, from the hypothesis to the thesis, from the general to the specific 
or contrariwise. Since these arts or faculties of inventing and arranging argu- 
ments are most akin to logic and were more or less introduced into early rhetoric 
by Aristotle, Petrus Ramus, a French Protestant, robbed rhetoric to repay logic, 
and published in the mid-sixteenth century a Logic or Dialectic composed of 
Invention and Disposition, and his friend Talaeus published a Rhetoric made 
up of Elocution and Pronunciation only. These were followed by a group of 
Ramian treatises, including Milton’s Logic, but the vogue did not last. 
The Elocution which Talaeus made the main part of rhetoric is not the 
elocution of voice and gesture. It translates Latin Elocutio. It is “Oratorical 
or literary expression of thought; literary style as distinguished from matter, the 
power or art of appropriate and effective expression.” The OED, which I have 
just been quoting, lists this meaning as obsolete. But it was not obsolete in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Elocution was the “applying of apte wordes 
and sentences to the matter.” No aspect of ancient rhetoric, or of Renaissance 
rhetoric, received more loving attention than did rhetorical elocution or style. 
As I have said, to the Ramians rhetoric was style. In antiquity there \vere four 
virtues of style: correctness, clearness, appropriateness, and beauty, but the great- 
est of these was beauty. Dionysius of Halicarnassus could and did rave about 
words smooth as a maiden’s cheek, but some puritans in antiquity and later 
suspected a certain meretriciousness. But the cult lived. In an allegorical print in 
the Margarita Philosophica (1503), Rhetoric is shown crowned with laurel, her 
hair in ringlets, her gown embroidered in a flower pattern, and a lily growing 
out of her mouth. You can see why rhetoric in the middle ages was sometimes 
called the “gai science.” 
First of all beauty of style was thought to result from rather elaborate prose 
rhythms and cadences. This accounts for the theory and practice of the Cicero- 
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nian period, which, Quintilian said, could not be attained merely by ending a 
sentence with “esse videatur.” But the rhythmical period was too difficult of 
mastery. Few ever learned it. Even more important than the doctrine of musical 
rhythm in prose was the doctrine of thé figures of speech. The figures occupied 
as much as half of the Rhetorica ad Herennium, written in Cicero’s boyhood, 
whence they got into the Poetria of Geoffrey of Vinsauf to be laughed at 
by Chaucer, and into the Renaissance textbooks of Susenbrotus, Talaeus, and 
Richard Sherry, whence they got into the hands and by heart into the minds of 
every schoolboy. Sherry’s title, A Treatise of Schemes and Tropes (1550), gives 
us an analysis. The schemes, schemata, or verbal patterns, include the familiar 
artifices of alliteration, rhyme, assonance, antithesis, balance, parallelism, and 
many more. The tropes or turnings include various departures from literal state- 
ment, such as metaphor, simile, irony, and insinuation. Some other figures, 
even if you are not familiar with them, have names as lovely as the names of 
any handmaiden to the Blessed Damoisel: Anaphora, Hypallege, Symploce, and 
Polyptoton. We now see why studies of Shakespearian and Metaphysical 
imagery can be catalogued under RHETORIC. These colors and flowers of 
rhetoric were taught to every Renaissance writer by countless textbooks and lec- 
tures in every school and college, so that knowledge and use of them in his own 
work were as natural as knowledge and use of the mechanisms of automobile 
or radio are to an American boy. To say that use of verbal imagery just came 
naturally is folly. One may say it was spontaneous because it had been drilled 
for so long as to be subconscious. Perhaps they knew more of verbal imagery 
than was good for them. Certainly more than pleases many modern tastes. 

In addition to rhetorical invention, disposition, and elocution, Cicero and 
other ancient writers on rhetoric also consider two aspects or arts peculiar only 
to the rhetoric of oral address: voice, diction, and gesture on the one hand, and 
artificial aids to memory on the other. As Renaissance rhetoric was mostly di- 
rected towards attaining excellence in writing, rather than in speech, little was 
made of these two last arts. 

After thus classifying the speaker’s equipment which should be at his 
finger’s tips at all times, Cicero classifies the parts of any particular speech. 
These were and are, first, the exordium, or proem, or introduction, which should 
aim at getting the audience attentive, friendly, and willing to listen. That is 
what Milton was trying to do with his praise of Parliament in the exordium of 
Areopagitica. Next the speaker may or may not use a partition to announce 
some of the main points which he hopes to make in support of the proposition 
which he is supporting. Then follows the narratio, or statement of the facts 
necessary for an understanding of the issue, artfully colored, of course, in 
support of the speaker’s view. These statements of artfully colored facts may be 
interspersed any place in the speech where they will do the most good. The back- 
bone and muscle of any speech on a debatable theme, is the argumentative sup- 
port of the speaker’s theme and rebuttal of the opponent; in Latin Confirmatio 
and Refutatio. Finally the epilogue or peroration aims at recapitulation, appeals 
to the audience’s feelings, and provides excitements to action. The whole doctrine 
of adjusting these parts to one another is clearly based on the situation con- 
fronted by a speaker when he faces his audience. 
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An analysis of the general classes of speech situations is presented by Cicero 
under the caption The Question. The handling of the Question depends on 
what the speaker wants to accomplish in the situation. For instance the speaker 
may have to deal with a very definite and concrete problem growing out of a 
trial in court, a debate in the Senate, an occasion to be adorned with appropriate 
words. In the law court he practises what is variously termed forensic or judicial 
rhetoric. He endeavors to prove that Milo did or did not kill Clodius, that if he 
did, it was self-defense not murder, and perhaps the killing was the best thing 
possible for the state. If the speaker in the Senate, or discussing future plans with 
his friends or family, urges someone to do or not to do something, he is prac- 
tising deliberative rhetoric and will endeavor to show that the line of con- 
duct suggested for the future is or is not possible, honorable, or expedient. If he 
is adorning an occasion, such as the fifth of November or a funeral, he will 
vituperate Guy Fawkes or lavish encomium on the departed, and will be practis- 
ing what the Romans called Demonstrative rhetoric. 

The definite questions are the only ones Aristotle deals with in his Rhetoric. 
It was Cicero who made available to the Renaissance what came to be a very 
important rhetorical form—the thesis, or indefinite question. Such an indefinite 
question, and one debated in schools from the days of Ovid to those of Milton, 
was “Whether a man should marry.” (“Whether Cato should marry” would 
be a definite question.) Milton’s surviving academic exercises, his Prolusions, 
are all theses: “Whether Day is better than Night,” “Whether ignorance is bet- 
ter than knowledge,” “Whether getting up early is better than lying in bed.” 
Such theses were debated over and over again in countless grammar schools 
and colleges. “Whether nature or nurture contributes more to success in the 
arts,” “Whether a dishonorable life is better than an honorable death.” Shake- 
speare wrote seventeen variations on the theme “Whether a young man should 
marry,” all seventeen sonnets, all dealing with the thesis affirmatively. Even ficti- 
tious characters can be shown debating with themselves such theses as “Whether 
tis nobler in the mind to suffer the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
or ” 





Within this bald framework can be fitted all the ancient precepts for effec- 
tive public speaking or of informative and persuasive prose essays. The precepts 
are myriad, detailed, and over-analysed. Some are outmoded, but others are as 
sound advice as ever. It would take years to recapitulate them. But I hope at 
least that the outline will give you a frame of reference for future study. 
Such was the ancient rhetoric which influenced all Renaissance writers, 
either through their school-day disciplines or through treatises prepared for 
adults. But what was the nature of that influence? Was the effect on Renais- 
sance literature good or bad? I shall now touch briefly on this last of my points. 
In part, at least, the results were beneficial. For one thing ancient rhetoric 
was a very good thing for the sermon. It gave pulpit oratory a solid intellectual 
structure, the ordonnance which Mr. T. S. Eliot praises so highly in the ser- 
mons of Lancelot Andrewes.® Recently I have read several treatises on preaching 
which point out to the young divine how to apply ancient rhetoric to the needs 
of the pulpit. One of these is by William Chappell, Milton’s first tutor. His 


8T. S. Eliot, For Lancelot Andrewes (New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1929), p. 9. 
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Methodus Concionandi (1648) was translated after his death and published 
(1656) as The Preacher, or the Art and Method of Preaching, shewing the 
most Ample Directions and Rules for Invention, Method, and Expression. It 
applies the Methodus of Ramian logic-rhetoric to the discovery of the divine 
axioms of Scripture and the arranging of these axiomatic truths in a sequence 
calculated to lead the congregation towards understanding, belief, and Christian 
conduct. Other treatises teach the same and other similar rhetorical virtues. 

John Donne, who, like Andrewes, built his sermons according to sound and 
traditional rhetorical blue prints, also shared with Andrewes an elaborated rhe- 
toricated style, adorned and bedizened, with flowers and colors, with point and 
paradox of Senecan rhetoric. Each, of course, grew different poisonous flowers 
in his garden; what they shared was a deliberate cultivation of preciosity. Puri- 
tan preaching tended to turn from the ornate rhetoric of the schools to a 
soberer style, as Haller shows in The Rise of Puritanism. Cotton’s sermons at St. 
Mary’s had been characterized by “Invention, Elegancy, Purity of Stile, Orna- 
ments of Rhetorick, Elocution, and Oratorious beauty.” But after his repentance 
and conversion, “his speech and preaching was not with the enticing words of 
man’s wisdom but in the demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” The Cam- 
bridge students who had come to hear him “with an Athenian Itch after some 
new thing as to the Ornaments of Rhetorick,” were disappointed, but Master 
Preston assured him, “how it pleased God to speak effectually unto his heart 
by that sermon.” * 

The classical precepts and classical models also gave an appropriate rhe- 
torical cast to written speeches, as Aristotle had called them. Thus Mr. K. O. 
Myrick, in his Sidney as a Literary Craftsman (1935) has been able to show that 
the Defense of Poesie is, in intention and in form, a classical oration. It is, in- 
deed, a judicial oration in behalf of an accused client, for whom, as Sidney 
himself says, he hopes “We shall obteine a more favorable sentence.” As a trans- 
lator of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, Sidney could speak with some authority.” Rhetoric 
also, quite properly, gave strength and vigor to the pamphlets and tracts which 
debated public affairs of church and state. Areopagitica is only one of the most 
famous of these written orations. In his Milton’s Rhetoric Mr. Gilman has shown 
in detail how, in his tracts in defense of liberty, Milton has drawn his arguments 
from the traditional “places of invention” and has arranged them in persuasive 
sequence. Rhetoric also contributed not a little to the ill-tempered disputatious- 
ness of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century pamphleteering. Schoolboys had 
been taught to vilify the person of an opponent as well as to attack his prin- 
ciples. Praise as well as blame was usually in extremes. The fulsomness of 
panegyric, addressed to prince or patron, as well as the extremes of vituperation 
of an adversary were alike rhetorical, and were recognized as such. When Queen 
Elizabeth had sat through an unusually hyperbolic encomium she replied, in 
equally correct Latin, “That isn’t so, but I wish it were.” 

The influence of rhetoric on historiography was a mixed blessing. Livy, of 
course, wrote many speeches which he thought would be appropriate for an- 
cient heroes to have delivered. In Holland’s translation of Livy (1600) an ap- 


4 William Haller, The Rise of Puritanism (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1938), p. 69. 
5 John Hoskins, Directions for Speech and Style, edited with an introduction and notes by 
Hoyt H. Hudson (Princeton Univ. Press, 1935), p. 41. 
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pendix analyzes these speeches as model declamations to be imitated by English- 
men. Moreover rhetoric contributed to the idea that “History is philosophy 
teaching by example”; and hence was a handmaid to persuasion. Shakespeare’s 
Lucrece was not only an historical poem based on Livy, but also a political 
pamphlet drawing a lesson for Englishmen from the fate of Tarquin, the ty- 
rant, who “contrarie to the Romaine lawes and customes, not requiring or stay- 
ing for the people’s suffrages, had possessed himselfe of the kingdome.” ® Rhet- 
oric did not teach the historian to discover and interpret the facts of the past, 
but to support a view and to promulgate such facts as would strengthen the 
support. But rhetoric also helped the writer of history, which was for the most 
part tendentious, to order his mind and order his prose and clothe his story with 
some human life. 

In poetry, at least in dramatic poetry, rhetoric was acknowledged by Aris- 
totle to have a legitimate place when a character is represented as making a 
speech. In his Poetics he refers his reader to his Rhetoric to learn how to compose 
such speeches. Every schoolboy knows how masterful Shakespeare was in 
composing rhetorical speeches for Mark Antony and other Greek and Roman 
orators to deliver in his plays. Mr. Kennedy’s The Oration in Shakespeare makes 
a careful rhetorical analysis of many of these speeches and demonstrates that the 
characters, if not their creator, had learned their school lessons in rhetoric thor- 
oughly and well. Milton likewise demonstrated his own training in the theory 
and practice of rhetoric as a legitimate part of poetry. The speeches he wrote for 
the fallen angels to deliver in their infernal parliament are rhetorical master- 
pieces, each carefully adjusted to the personality of the speaker, the character 
of the audience, and the speech situation. More fantastical, but not less appro- 
priately rhetorical, is the speech Mutability delivers as plaintiff in the trial scene 
in the Seventh Book of the Faerie Queene. This is a formal judicial oration of 
five parts drawing its arguments from the commonplaces of rhetorical inven- 
tion. In the pageant Mutability calls her witnesses. 

Equally fantastic, but perhaps less appropriate, was the effect of the school 
exercise of declamation. This exercise contributed an unreal romanticism, not to 
say a lurid sensationalism, to some of the plots of English Renaissance drama. 
I refer to what I might call the “moot court” cases or controversiae, argued in 
ancient schools of declamation, whence they found their way into Renaissance 
schools. These cases invented by teachers of rhetoric for school debate presented 
situations involving violent conflict between loyalties or between laws—many 
fictitious—or between law and equity. Rape, incest, sexual perversion, and may- 
hem figured largely, as they do in the evening newspapers of today. Perhaps the 
most famous controversy is “Of a Jew, who would for his debt a pound of flesh 
of a Christian.” This Shakespeare could have found not only in the Gesta, but 
as Discourse 95, in the Orator (1596), translated by Lazarus Piot from the 
Histoires Tragicques of Alexander Sylvain, which were in turn rhetorical dec- 
lamations, with a speech on each side of the controversy. Many of these con- 
troversies were derived from the Controversiae of the elder Seneca, directly 
or through the Gesta Romanorum. One Elizabethan play derived from Seneca 


6. P. Kuhl, “Shakespeare’s Rape of Lucrece,” Renaissance Studies in Honor of Hardin Craig 
(Stanford Univ. Press, 1941), pp. 160-168. 
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is The Queen of Corinth, by Fletcher and Massinger,** drawn from the case 
of the man who raped two girls the same night, the “law” being that the girl 
who was raped could choose to marry her ravisher or demand his death. One 
girl demands his death, the other his hand in marriage, and each makes a speech 
in her own behalf (Contr. I, 5; Sylvain, 61. In the Gesta, the judge decides in 
favor of the girl who chooses marriage.) Another play involving Fletcher as 
collaborator is The Double Marriage, which draws on two controversies, the 
son disinherited because he will not divorce the pirate’s daughter (Contr. I, 6), 
and the tyrannicide who seeks to divorce his wife even after she has refused, 
under torture, to incriminate him (Congr. II, 5). In both the plays and in the 
declamations there is, of course, much passionate speech-making. 

Rhetoric also encouraged a great deal of inappropriate speech-making in 
non-dramatic poetry, and in this its influence was least happy. I refer to the 
oratorical, argumentative tone of much Elizabethan and Jacobean poetry—even 
in the best poetry. Thus Leander, “like to a bold sharp sophister,” urges all the 
argumentative commonplaces against virginity when he woos Hero. And Hero 
is quite aware of what he is doing: 


Who taught thee rhetoric to deceive a maid? 
Ay me! such words as these should I abhor, 
And yet I like them for the orator. 


Venus also argues the same case like a sharp sophister, but alas! Adonis likes 
neither the orator nor the oration and, though wooed, remains unwon. But 
at least he has been to grammar school, as would seem from his schoolboy plea 
that he is as “Orator too greene.” But he does a tidy job in his oration of refuta- 
tion of Venus’ arguments. Even Comus and the Lady argue the thesis of chastity 
a bit like two schoolboys. Indeed the “Lyrical kind of Songs and Sonnets” was 
so given over to the eloquence of persuasions that many of them well merited 
Philip Sidney’s sneers when he says: “But truely many of such writings as come 
under the banner of unresistable love, if I were a Mistres, would never perswade 
mee they were in love; so coldly they apply fiery speeches, as men that had 
rather red Lovers writings . . . then that in truth they feele those passions.”* 
Akin to the inappropriate overemphasis on rhetorical argument in English 
Renaissance poetry was an equally inappropriate overemphasis on the schemes 
and tropes of the rhetoricated style. The interminable sequence of artificial bal- 
ance, antithesis, alliteration, far-fetched words, parallelism, wordplay which 
became a vogue in euphuism and which contaminated many a good prose writer 
and poet—including the young Shakespeare—was rhetorical in origin. But like 
many other diseases of childhood the rash of euphuism died down as fast as it 
arose and most healthy men of letters survived the epidemic with little perma- 
nent injury. As Hardin Craig points out, “In Shakespeare and his later con- 
temporaries rhetoric is so naturally employed as almost to escape notice.”® 
One final and most important influence rhetoric had on English Renais- 
6a Eugene M. Waith, “John Fletcher and the Art of Declamation,” PMLA, LXVI (March 
1951), 226-234. 
7 An Apologie for Poetrie, in G. G. Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays (Oxford, 1904), I, 201. 


8 The Enchanted Glass (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1936), p. 166. All of Chapter VII, 
“The Eloquence of Persuasions,” is excellent on Renaissance rhetoric. 
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sance poetry. It encouraged a temper, both in theory and practice, of didacticism. 
Poetry should teach delightfully. Poetry was philosophy teaching by feigned 
examples. Poetry was a beautiful outside. The inside was doctrina. Hence stories 
and plays were expected to inculcate virtue and discourage vice. Spenser was 
not alone in his intention to teach by precept, example, and allegory. Milton was 
not the only poet of our period who aspired to write a poem “doctrinal and 
exemplary to a Nation.” ® All such poets have carried over into their theory and 
practice of poetry the rhetorical doctrine, formulated by Cicero, that the speaker 
must delight his audience, instruct it, and move it to desirable action. 

In effect ancient rhetoric exerted a tremendous influence on Renaissance 
literature. My old friend and teacher, C. S. Baldwin, wrote several books to 
point out how baleful an influence rhetoric was on the lyric, narrative, and 
drama of the Renaissance. The true doctrine, he believed, is that of Aristotle’s 
Poetics. Rhetoric deviated Renaissance literature from Aristotelian orthodoxy 
and perverted it. The intrusion of rhetoric is, in a word, a heresy. I now be- 
lieve that this is to some extent at least a romantic notion, and I quite agree with 
Miss Tuve when she writes, “Late Romantic distrust of rhetoric, not yet dead, 
prevented adequate treatment of actual rhetorical texts in J. E. Spingarn, ... 
George Saintsbury, . . . more notably in C. S. Baldwin, Renaissance Literary 
Theory and Practice, 1939, and to some extent in D. L. Clark, Rhetoric and 
Poetry in the Renaissance, 1922.” *° Thank you, Miss Tuve, for the “to some ex- 
tent.” I still do not think rhetoric was an unmitigated blessing in the English 
Renaissance. But there it was for better or worse. So we might as well try Renais- 
sance poets by the laws of their own country and age. These laws were largely 
rhetorical. There is much rhetorical tinsel in Shakespeare’s sugared and con- 
ceited sonnets as well as purest gold. It may be perverse, but it is pleasant. Eliza- 
bethan glitter doth catch the eye with its braverie, and oh how it taketh me! 


Columbia University 


®The Reason of Church Government (The Columbia Milton, New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1931), Ill, 237. 
10 Rosemond Tuve, p. 413. 











THE GENESIS OF ARIEL 


By W. Stacy JoHnson 


a crucial figure for any analysis of the play. He has been called a per- 

sonification of fancy, of art, of the airy element in which he exists; but 
each of these interpretations derives from an allegorical reading which is not 
yet convincingly established on grounds of plain evidence. What kind of spirit 
is Ariel, and how would Shakespeare’s audience see a character functioning as 
he does? In answering these questions on the basis of the Renaissance back- 
ground, the scholar may begin to grasp the magic concept which is basic to 
Shakespeare’s drama. 

The Renaissance background of any occult or supernatural manifestation 
is a complex one. In general the various attitudes of Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries toward the spirit world can be reduced to two main traditions: the 
medieval orthodox one, largely embodied in popular witch lore, which holds 
that all magical and miraculous powers are due directly either to God’s or to 
Satan’s hand; and the one involved in Neo-Platonic philosophy and in such 
occult pursuits as alchemy and cabalism, holding that magic may properly be 
practiced as an incidental means of the wise man ascending toward spiritual 
unity with the divine. These two concepts modify each other to some extent 
and are often blurred, particularly in popular writings; but the basic difference 
remains. The esoteric works of scholarly occultists exalt a magic in harmony 
with divine and natural law, but the popular works of priests and controver- 
sialists—like the Malleus Maleficarum and King James’s Daemonologie—con- 
demn all magic as either spurious or inspired by Satan. Even Wierus and Regi- 
nald Scot, skeptical of witches’ and sorcerers’ powers, make little distinction 
between scholar-magician and black witch. For a follower of the Neo-Platonist 
Iamblichus, or for such a learned spirit-raiser as the famous Dr. John Dee (who 
was a favorite of Elizabeth) there might be neutral and even rational spirits, 
useful in good faith. But for King James the magician-conjured spirit is dia- 
bolical. 

Ariel functions primarily as a benevolent rather than a diabolical spirit, 
although he is capable of chastising the evil and rebellious: he appears in thun- 
der to Alonso, Sebastian, and Antonio, and he frustrates poor Caliban’s 
scheme for revenge. But he has served the witch Sycorax as a familiar, and it 
may be that he is a neutral agent of the magician who controls him. The prob- 
lem as to whether he is a demon, angel, or symbolic creation can best be ap- 
proached not according to his motivation, since he is represented as being 
subordinate to Prospero’s will, but according to his name, manner of perform- 
ance, and status as an elemental servant. The first possible key is the spirit’s 
name, and this leads directly into the other aspects of his nature. 

The name’s form is that of an angelic epithet, with the -e/ (God) ending. 
Emile Grillot de Givry remarks that the sorcerer’s black books, which took on 
particular interest for learned men of the Renaissance, are filled with invocations 


. S the sole agent of Prospero’s magic in The Tempest, the spirit Ariel is 
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of angels and of God by various words, of which there are “seventy-two divine 
names, all ending in e/.”* The use of these names by sorcerers and occultists 
probably derives from medieval Jewish demonology, in which Ariel is a spirit 
of the waters.? This name, as well as other similar ones, may have come into 
Renaissance magic through the cabala; and while Ariel is not commonly men- 
tioned in spirit invocations, the variant Uriel is often used: Uriel was the favor- 
ite spirit of Dr. Dee, about whom Shakespeare—like all England—undoubtedly 
knew. Abel Lefranc, in his “L’origine d’Ariel,” reports having found Shake- 
speare’s very figure in a book written for magicians of the highest order, the 
Steganographia of Trithemius. This work, according to Lefranc, names the 
seven angels who control the seven planets of astrology and, subordinate to 
these angels, twenty-one “spiritus subjecti per quos nunciantur arcana.” The 
idea that magic works through the controlling of spirits who direct natural 
phenomena (in the cabala, angels who animate both celestial and earthly ele- 
ments) is in Renaissance occultism a commonplace. But Lefranc emphasizes 
the fact that in that order of spirits which is said by Trithemius to serve the 
magician (“per quos intentionis nostrae operamur effectum”) appears a spirit 
called Ariel, one of the three placed under Zachariel, governor of Jupiter; and 
he goes so far as to suggest that the Steganographia is the direct source for 
Shakespeare’s character. 

The argument for Ariel as this kind of agent could agree with W. C. 
Curry’s idea of the spirit as a rational Platonic demon, able to carry out general 
commands through his own devisings, but not such evil commands as those of 
Sycorax. This idea would place Ariel essentially outside the orthodox perspec- 
tive of Christian angel and devil.* The fact is that this play, like those with 
classical settings, has no explicit Christian elements, referring only to the gods 
and spirits of classicism and folklore; but, intended or not, this omission of 
the Christian trimmings is appropriate in a play about a hero-magician on a fan- 
tastic island, written during the reign of a king who abhorred magic. At any 
rate, even if Shakespeare did not read Trithemius, as one may reasonably doubt, 
the concept of natural “angels” or spirits who control the elements and can be 
in turn controlled by man, who are Neo-Platonic demons partly translated into 
Hebrew-Christian terms (their names ending in -el), certainly bears a rela- 
tionship to the Shakespearian concept. 

Another suggestion is that Ariel’s name comes from the Bible, Isaiah xxix. 
The Geneva Bible (London, 1594) uses the term altar in the chapter, but it 
adds this prominent gloss: 


The Ebrewe word Ariel signifieth the Lyon of God and it signifieth the Altar, 
because y® Altar seemed to devour the Sacrifice that was offered to God... 5 


1 Witchcraft Magic and Alchemy, tr. J. Courtenay Locke (London, 1931), p. 104. 

2 The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, ed. Isaac Landman (New York, 1939), I, 472. 

3 Cinquentenaire de l’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (Paris, 1921), pp. 350-351. The 
article extends from p. 347 to p. 356. 

4 Shakespeare's Philosophical Patterns (Baton Rouge: Lousiana State University Press, 1937), 
pp. 186-188. 

5In “The Names of Milton’s Angels,” SP, XLVII (1950), 211-223, Robert H. West sums up 
the traditionally accepted interpretation of Ariel as both the lion of God and, allegorically, Jerusalem 
or the temple. As Professor West points out, Shakespeare’s and Milton’s Ariels are two quite 
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And Ariel rather than altar is employed in the Bishops’ Bible. This chapter 
contains, along with the name, several curiously suggestive phrases. To Ariel 
it is said (I quote the Geneva text), “thou . . . shalt speak out of the ground, 
and thy speech shall be as out of the dust: thy voice also shall be out of the 
ground like him that hath a spirit of divination.” There is something here 
reminiscent of the strange voices and spirits on Prospero’s island, although this 
parallel alone must seem far-fetched. But again, “thou shalt bee visited of the 
Lorde of hostes with thunder, and shaking, and a great noyse, a whirlewind, and 
a tempest, and a flame of devouring fire.” The impression of this is strikingly 
like that made by Ariel’s tempest-raising, when the spirit “flam’d amazement,” 
appeared as “lightnings . . . dreadful thunder-claps . . . fire and cracks/ Of sul- 
phurous roaring” (I. ii. 198-204), as well as of his later manifestation in thunder 
(III. iii. 53 ff.). This same chapter speaks of hungry and thirsty men who dream 
they eat and drink and awake to find their viands gone (8), just as Alonso’s 
company is amazed to see its magic banquet disappear; and finally there is a 
“spirite of slumber” which “shuts up your eyes” (10), reminding the reader 
of Prospero’s causing Miranda to sleep and Ariel’s making all of Alonso’s party, 
save Sebastian and Antonio, drowsy. There is of course no parallel of meaning 
between this chapter and the play, but the similarity in imagery and incident 
makes some relationship—perhaps even a sub-conscious one on Shakespeare’s 
part—quite possible.® 

Whatever its direct source, the appropriateness of the name certainly dic- 
tates its choice for this creature of air. According to the Neo-Platonism of 
Iamblichus the airy spirit is not only rational but is “composed of a ‘spiritual 
matter’... merely an organic part of the universe.” * The aerial as contrasted 
with the celestial spirit is sublunar, and thus corruptible; he is an administrant 
of natural processes, and he can be controlled by a wise man. But sublunar 
spirits may be further subdivided, and the aerial spirit made only a particular 
elemental kind. In general the fourfold division of the elements—fire, water, 
earth and air—is accepted in magical writings. Agrippa holds that there are 
four such elements, that each has three manifestations, and that each element in 
its pure manifestation is unmixed and incorruptible; no magician can succeed 
without grasping this elemental nature.* However, Thomas Vaughan insists 
that there are only two elements, earth and water, and that air is “a certain 
miraculous hermaphrodite, the cement of two worlds and the medley of ex- 





different spirits. It is certain that Shakespeare’s is even less related to the concepts of biblical 
exegetes than Milton’s. 

6 Upon referring to copies of the Bishops’ Bible in the New York Public Librairy, I find that 
this version uses the name Ariel several times in Isaiah xxix, which is otherwise close to the 
Geneva text in wording. Ariel is told: “Thy voyce also shal come out of the grounde lyke the 
voyce of a witche. . . .” (5); “Thou shalt be visited of the Lord of hoastes with thunder, earth- 
quake, and with a great noyse, with storme and tempest, and with the flame of a consuming fire” 
(6). In verses 7 and 8 the hungry and thirsty men who awake faint are explicitly said to be 
those who “fight against Ariel.” “They are drunken, but not with wine: They are unstable, but 
not thorow strong drinke” (9). In verse 10 is this passage: “For the Lorde hath covered you 
with a slumbering spirite, and hath closed your eyes. . . .” Finally, the Lord says, “Therefore 
wyll I do marueylous thinges . . . and a wonder... .” (14). These quotations are from a 1568 
edition, and there are only slight variants (largely in spelling) in 1572 and 1575 editions. 

7 Shakespeare's Philosophical Patterns, p. 187. 

8A. E. Waite, Hermetic and Alchemical Writings of Paracelsus (London, 1894), II, 367. 
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? 


tremes,” where all of nature is represented in “innumerable magic forms,” in 
which the invisible species of all things are contained; he quotes Agrippa in call- 
ing air “corpus vitae spiritus nostri sensitivi,” “The body of life of our sensi- 
tive spirit,” and he says mysteriously, “I should amaze the reader if I did re- 
late the several offices of this body, but it is the magician’s back door and none 
but friends come in at it.”*® Both these views, particularly Vaughan’s, suggest 
possible bases for Shakespeare’s use of a spirit whose element is air. 

A contemporary of Shakespeare who is particularly concerned with the 
subject of spirits, Randall Hutchins, holds that 


We who are formed in nature are sometimes lords over nature, and we 
effect operations so marvelous, so unexpected, and so difficult, that even the 
very Manes obey them, the stars are disturbed, the divine powers are won 
over, the elements become our servants. 


Since this is true, he argues, it is likely that immortal spirits can perform greater 
works. And he believes that such spirits may be evoked by magic means. Evil 
forces in particular, may be either controlled or diabolically wilful; the spirits 
of the air are among these. 


Nor certainly should it be otherwise thought than that evil demons agitate 
the very bowels of the earth and arouse resounding tempests in the air, since 
in it some of them have their seat, as is by all means the case and obvi- 
ously apparent. Witnesses to this are: Hermis Trismegistus, in Ad As- 
clepium near the beginning, and Peucer in his book on divination by 
dreams, where he declares that demons form various phantoms and portents 
like meteors in the air, portray representations of armies in conflict, repro- 
duce blares of trumpets, clashes of arms, sounds of blows, cries of wailing, 
and applause of the victors, make forms of animals in the air from the con- 
fluence of gathered clouds and passage of light scattered from the sky.1° 


The aptness of this and similar passages in giving a background for Ariel’s ex- 
ploit is apparent. Hutchins’ work, the Tractatus de spectris, attempting to refute 
both the Roman Catholic view that specters are spirits of the dead and the 
“atheistic” one that they are hallucinations only, shows respect for the opinions 
of Neo-Platonic philosophers and of magicians. But Hutchins identifies ele- 
mental demons as exclusively bad specters. Dealing explicitly with “aerial 
spirits,” he says 


Such can descend to lower regions quicker than thought and, having taken 
on bodies from the denser air, appear visibly at times. . . . These spirits 
often disturb the air, stir up tempests and thunders. They do not retain 
one form, but take on various forms, and change these according to the mani- 
fold variety of attitudes they encounter, when either evoked by the in- 
cantations of witches or impelled by seditious influences to do harm." 


And the association of aerial beings with tempest-raising and with such “in- 


8 The Works of Thomas Vaughan ..., ed. A. E. Waite (London, 1919), pp. 24-25. 

10 Virgil B. Heltzel and Clyde Murley, “Randall Hutchins’ Of Specters . .. ,” Huntington 
Library Quarterly, XI (1948), 412, 413. Professors Heltzel and Murley publish the treatise here in 
translation from the original Latin. 

12 Hutchins, 420-421. 
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fluences” is not peculiar to this treatise. Robert Burton, in his “Digression of 
the Nature of Spirits,” not only distinguishes between aetherial (celestial or 
angelic) and sublunary or natural spirits, but definitely divides the latter ac- 
cording to elements. He calls these devils, reflecting the orthodox translation of 
demons into Christian imps. His “aerial spirits ... are such as keep quarter most 
part in the aire, cause many tempests, thunder, and lightnings, tear Oakes . . . 
Counterfeit Armies in the air, strange noyses . . . and cause whirlewindes on a 
sudden, and tempestuous stormes. . . .” Like Bodin, Burton believes that the 
tempests of the sea are usually brought about by such spirits rather than by nat- 
ural means. The fact that the main function of aerial spirits in this long pas- 
sage and in Hutchins is the raising of tempests, resulting in “shipwracks” (and 
since they are spoken of as devils, their work is parallel to that of tempest- 
raising witches), is surely significant, particularly in conjunction with Burton’s 
statement that these aerial creatures are those “that serve Magicians,” the very 
spirits who performed the behests of magicians Agrippa, Paracelsus, Simon 
Magus, Iamblichus, and Trithemius! *? Thomas Heywood, who, incidentally, 
uses the name Ariel to designate a prime elemental angel (“the Earth’s great 
Lord”), also refers to “Spirits of th’Aire” who “Have the cleare subtil aire to 
worke upon,/ By causing thunders and Tempestuous Showr’s. . . .” He says, 
too, that Zoroaster “Who of Art Magicke was the first Art-master,” commanded 
“such spirits.” ** While both Burton and Heywood are writing some years after 
Shakespeare, the corroboration of Hutchins (writing in 1593 or thereabout) and 
Burton’s reference to other authors holding parallel notions suggest that they 
are reporting a genuinely widespread belief. Here at last is a definite link be- 
tween the esoteric-magic and popular traditions, as well as a new key to Ariel’s 
conception; the tempest-raising aerial spirits which in Christian demonology 
are fallen angels are related to the great and dignified magi, to whom Prospero 
is certainly a brother in learning, dignity, benevolence, and nobility of mind. 

Ariel, though, is not simply an idea. Use of folklore traditions, here as in the 
case of Prospero himself, gives a richness to Shakespeare’s magic which the un- 
dramatic works of philosophy and occultism could not give. Ariel is generally 
understandable as being like the familiar spirit of witchcraft; he is always 
available and at Prospero’s disposal (although he comes into his own as some- 
thing more than a will-less slave in his speech which moves Prospero to mercy— 
V. i. 7-19). And he has previously been under the command of a witch, Sycorax, 
who shut him up in the tree. The hiding of familiar spirits in such a manner 
is not uncommon; George Gifford tells of a witch who “had a spirite which 
did abide in a hollow tree,” and his editor, Beatrice White, points out the simi- 
larity between this and Ariel’s imprisonment, calling Sycorax “the typical ma- 
lignant witch” and Prospero a kind of sorcerer, “Dr. Dee translated to the 
sphere of poetry.” ** The synthesis of esoteric magic and witchcraft beliefs pro- 
duces a dignified and even heroic magic possessing the pyrotechnic attractive- 
ness of the diabolical; and this synthesis is represented in Ariel, a being with 
the reality and verve of a familiar spirit or demon, appearing in thunder and 


12 The Anatomy of Melancholy (London, 1925), p. 99 (Part I, Sect. 2, Memb. 1, Subs. 2). 
13 The Hierarchie of the Blessed Angells (London, 1635), pp. 216, 505, 506. 
14 4 Dialogue Concerning Witches and Witchcraft (London, 1931), 14 verso; p. viii. 
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lightning, and yet one who is the pure elemental spirit of higher magic, rather 
than a devil, and is essentially—like his element—free. 

Shakespeare’s Ariel-conjuring magic is fantastic; it is a different kind of 
synthesis from those appearing in the witchcraft writers or occultists, who con- 
ceive magic in one theoretical way or another, either ignoring its frightening 
dramatic manifestations in popular lore or rejecting its mysterious appeal and 
making it perverse and criminal. If Shakespeare used some source (perhaps 
Italian) from which Ayrer’s Die Schéne Sidea and Antonio de Eslava’s parallel 
tale in Noches de Invierno also derived, it seems likely that the magical incidents 
added to the story (of a deposed wizard-king whose daughter marries the 
usurper’s son) are the dramatist’s own work.’® Possibly the choice of Ariel’s 
name from among those commonly used by occultists was largely prompted by 
a knowledge that aerial spirits were thought of as magicians’ servants; and the 
use of such a spirit would apparently be consistent with the work of causing a 
tempest. The name itself may, in turn, be associated in memory with the Bible 
passage concerning voices from the earth, thunder, and a tempest. The last 
suggestion, at least, is highly conjectural. But it is interesting to see how all 
these possibilities are included as a complex of overtones in the name and na- 
ture of Ariel. While it is impossible to succeed with Shakespeare in the kind of 
psychological method which Lowes uses with Coleridge, it is important to realize 
the probability that the several kinds of source-concepts considered here are 
drawn upon by the playwright. 

Finally, then, we have a picture of Ariel as primarily elemental, associated 
directly with the spirit-operated phenomenal world of Neo-Platonism, but main- 
taining the peculiar personality of a true familiar: the personality which saves 
him from being a perfectly inhuman thing. The superb combination of a 
philosopher’s attractive formulation with a folk tale’s palpable humanity is 
typical of Shakespeare. The Tempest unifies such various elements in a work 
of art which remains rich in the way no simply veiled abstraction or supersti- 
tious lore could be. And thus Ariel is the appropriate embodiment of what is, in 
a double sense, Shakespeare’s magic. 


Ohio State University 


15 For a review of scholarship on the play’s sources, see Hardin Craig, An Interpretation of 
Shakespeare (New York, 1948), pp. 343-348. 











FOOLS, FOWLS, AND PERTTAUNT-LIKE 
IN LOVES LABOUR’S LOST 


By Weston Bancock 


unsolvable is “perttaunt like” in Love’s Labour's Lost.’ “Runaway’s 
eyes may wink”? but they see something; “the dram of eale”* does 
not all the noble substance give to doubt; and many a page has been “clamour 
moisten’d” * with editorial mouthings. But “perttaunt like” offers no faintest 
gleam of meaning—or did not until Dr. Leon Kellner subjected it to his chiro- 
graphic analysis. In his book, Restoring Shakespeare,> Dr. Kellner suggested 
an emendation that I am convinced restores the true reading. It will be the 
purpose of this article to establish that emendation; in doing so its argument 
will explain the equivoques in a number of other difficult lines in other plays. 
A number of emendations have been suggested for “perttaunt like.” None 
is satisfactory, because none takes into consideration the thought that runs 
through the entire speech and the following passages of wit. Some of the 
suggested emendations are these, according to the Variorum ®: Theobald printed 
“pedant-like,” and Hanmer, “portent-like.” Collier reads “potently”; Singer, 
Halliwell, Dyce, and Rolfe, “potent-like”; Furnivall conjectured “pertly,” and 
Hertzberg, “Parcae-like” or “Termaunt-like.” Orger emended to “planet-like,” 
a reading given by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Dover Wilson in their New 
Cambridge Shakespeare (p. 170), although it is there accredited to a private 
suggestion by Professor G. C. Moore Smith. 
In the First Folio the lines in which “pertaunt like” appears read as follows: 


()' the puzzling cruxes in Shakespeare’s plays, perhaps the most nearly 


Ros. They are worse fooles to purchase mocking so. 
That same Berowne ile torture ere I goe. 
O that I knew he were but in by th’ weeke. 
How I would make him fawne, and begge, and seeke. 
And waite the season, and observe the times, 
And spend his prodigall wits in booteles rimes. 
And shape his service wholly to my device, 
And make him proud to make me proud that jests. 
So pertaunt like would I o’ersway his state. 
That he sholde be my foole, and I his fate. 


Next come the following lines spoken by the Princess: 


Qu. None are so surely caught, when they are catcht, 
As wits turn’d foole, follie in Wisedom hatch’d: 


1V. ii. 67. Except as otherwise noted, the lineation is that of the one-volume Oxford Shake- 
speare. 

2 Romeo and Juliet Ill. ii. 6. 

8 Hamlet I. iv. 36. 

* King Lear IV. iii. 33. 

5 New York, 1925, p. 9, sec. 8. 

6 Love’s Labour’s Lost, p. 237. 
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Hath wisedoms warrant, and the helpe of Schoole; 
And Wits own grace to grace a learned Foole? 


A glance back at the suggested emendations will show that only Orger and 
Hertzberg considered how their suggestions fit in with the running thought 
of the passage. But, as I hope to show, the key word is not “fate,” which sug- 
gested their emendations, but “foole.” 

Since “fool” and “fowl” were pronounced almost alike by Elizabethans, 
Shakespeare’s associative faculty summoned up into his consciousness a flock 
of ideas related to “fowl” when he wrote the word “fool.” Curiously enough, 
the words “soul” and “laughter” might become linked to the chain of ideas; and 
sometimes the identical Elizabethan pronunciation of “grace” and “grease” 
proved too much of a temptation for Shakespeare’s weakness for puns. 

In the Folio “pertaunt like” is spelled with but one ¢ in the middle. In the 
Quarto of 1598 that ¢ is doubled; and it was the doubling that gave Dr. Kellner 

his chirographic clue. Dr. Kellner’s book, too optimistically entitled it is true, 
attempts to correlate the obscurities of the “secretary’s hand” of the Elizabethans 
with errors in the printed texts. His study led him to suggest what seems clearly 
the true reading: “Partlet-like.” What makes it certain, I believe, is the series 
of puns on “fool” and “fowl” and the hatching of folly, and probably on “grace” 
and “grease,” that runs through the two passages. To speak of these equivoques 
as puns is perhaps unfair, for a pun is conscious and—to non-punsters—obnox- 
ious. In a number of the passages I shall quote in support of the emendation, 
the association of ideas was probably unconscious. 

In dealing with so facile and complex a mind as Shakespeare’s we lesser 
mortals must be content with recognizing the results of his mental process: we 
cannot explain the processes themselves. Yet, in his fascinating study, Shake- 
speare’s Imagination," Edward A. Armstrong has thrown considerable light 
upon them. In that study he traces out a number of what he calls “image clus- 
ters,” linked ideas that are usually found within a few lines associated with 
the stimulating word. His work is so convincing that a study of this linkage 
of ideas should be the starting point for any attempted emendation or inter- 
pretation of obscurity in Shakespeare’s lines. And so it will be in the remainder 
of this article. 

Perhaps my best starting point is the only comment I have found on this 
particular association. Skeat and Mayhew, in their Tudor and Stuart Glossary 
under the entry “fowl,” call attention to the similarity of pronunciation of “fowl” 
and “fool” and refer to lines in 3 Henry VI: 


Why, what a peevish fool was that of Crete, 
That taught his son the office of a fowl! 
And yet, for all his wings, the fool was drown’d. (V. vi. 18-20) 


In this early play the quibble is too obvious to require comment; but in the 
later plays, perhaps as the association became more fixed and less conscious, the 
quibbles are more subtle, frequently more elaborate, and sometimes very ob- 
scure. 


7 London, 1946. 
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In Twelfth Night (I. v. 93-95), however, is an example of a conscious joke. 
Malvolio says to Olivia: “I protest, I take these wise men, that crow so at these 
set kind of fools, no better than the fools’ zanies.” Clearly Shakespeare is think- 
ing of the crowing of a cock about a setting hen. 

In The Taming of the Shrew (I. i. 64-65) is a perhaps unconscious use of 
the equivoque. Katharine tells Hortensio that “her care should be to comb 
[his] noddle with a three-legged stool, and paint [his] face, and use [him] like a 
fool.” Here the word “comb” suggested the comb of a cock and its blood-red 
wattles. 

This association, again, lends additional humor to Aguecheek’s words of 
compliment to the Fool in Twelfth Night (II. iii. 19): “By my troth, the fool 
has an excellent breast.” Perhaps Aguecheek accompanied his words with a 
smacking of the lips or some other gesture to point the joke; perhaps the Fool 
pretended to slice off a piece of his breast with his dagger of lath. 

There are in the plays, then, enough examples of association of ideas of 
cookery or the henyard with the word “fool” to make us suspect here another 
image cluster. I shall quote several more in which the ideas cluster about food. 

In The Merchant of Venice are two examples: as Shakespeare sniffed the 
dinner to which Launcelot Gobbo summoned Jessica and Lorenzo at Belmont, 
he made Lorenzo reply to Launcelot’s quillets with these words: 


I do know 
A many fools, that stand in better place, 
Garnish’d like him, that for a tricksy word 
Defy the matter. (III. v. 73 ff.) 


The word “garnish’d” is the key to the association; and when we once have that 
key, we can understand a joke in the words the Prince of Arragon reads on the 
scroll about the picture of the “blinking idiot.” The words are: “There be fools 
alive, I wis,/ Silver’d o’er; and so was this” (II. ix. 68-69). Again Shakespeare 
was relishing the fragrance of food—of a fowl roasted whole in a pastry shaped 
to fit it and then silvered, one of the strikingly elaborate dishes of an Elizabethan 
feast. The joke, of course, is that this fool-fowl was the Prince of Arragon who 
“assumed desert” and found that he was merely a fool engrossed in silver. 

In Troilus and Cressida we can recognize the same association of ideas 
in Alexander’s description of Ajax as “a man into whom nature hath so crowded 
humours, that his valour is crush’d into folly, his folly sauced with discretion” 
(I. ii. 22 ff.). Folly suggests fools, and “fools” leads to the usual association; the 
clue, of course, is the word “sauced”: Shakespeare is thinking of chicken and 
gravy. 

That Shakespeare had suffered from the selfishness of a hungry table part- 
ner who was greedy to “carve for himself” as “unvalu’d persons do” ® seems to be 
a fair deduction from the reply Lear’s Fool makes to Kent’s remark that he is 
not altogether fool: “No, faith, lords and great men will not let me; if I had 
a monopoly out, they would have part on’t, and ladies too: they will not let me 
have all fool to myself; they'll be snatching” (Lear I. iv. 167 ff.). 

The picture becomes vivid when we recall that the Elizabethans made more 


8 Hamlet I. iii. 19-20. 
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use of their fingers at the table than do we, table forks not having been used 
commonly in England until after 1611. And the fool-fowl association explains 
the Fool’s next words, otherwise incoherent: “Nuncle, give me an egg, and I'll 
give thee two crowns,” the two empty halfshells of the egg being the two 
“crowns” the Fool will give to Lear to replace the ones he had given to his 
two evil daughters. 

Another example of unconscious association is the line spoken by Flaminius 
in Timon of Athens. After Flaminius has thrown down the bribe money offered 
him, Lucullus says to him: “Ha! now I see thou art a fool, and fit for thy mas- 
ter.” Flaminius strikes back with “may these add to the number that may 
scald thee!” (III. i. 53-55). 

I recognize, of course, that this remark refers specifically to the pleasant 
custom of torture by pouring molten metal down the throat, as shown by the 
following line, “Let molten coin be thy damnation.” But I feel confident that 
Shakespeare used the word “scald” because of an association begun in the scene 
preceding. There, when the servants of Timon greet the Fool with the words, 
“Gramercies, good fool; how does your mistress?” the Fool flashes back with 
“she’s e’en setting on water to scald such chickens as you are” (II. ii. 68-71)—in 
other words, such fool-fowls. That speech suggested by association the use of the 
word “scald” in the following scene. 

As I have pointed out, “soul” might become linked to the image cluster. 
The N.E.D. quotes from Percival’s Spanish Dictionary, 1591: “Molleja, the 
tender parte in any birde, which in a goose we call the soul, Praecordia.” Skeat 
and Mayhew, in Tudor and Stuart Glossary, after defining “soul” as “a part 
of the viscera of a cooked fowl,” refer to a passage ® in Heywood’s The English 
Traveller. There, the Clown, in describing a riotous feast in terms of a fight, 
says: “I saw one pluck the soul from the body—goose that he was to suffer’t; 
another pricked into the breast with his own bill—woodcock to endure it!” 

Shakespeare’s use of “soul” in an equivoque is most interesting. In 1 Henry 
IV Douglas says to the dead Blount, whom he has slain in the likeness of the 
king, as the Folio gives it: “Ah foole, goe with thy soule whither it goes” (V. 
iii. 22). Here the fool-fowl association suggests that “soul” is used in the meaning 
pointed out; and I suspect that the pronunciation of “goes” in Elizabethan days 
was enough like that of “goose” to allow us to see a conscious pun. 

This meaning of “soul” gives the only humor to that strange dialogue be- 
tween the Clown and Malvolio concerning the teachings of Pythagoras be- 
ginning: 

Clown. What is the opinion of Pythagoras concerning wildfowl? 


Malvolio. That the soul of our grandam might haply inhabit a bird. 
(IV. ii. 55 ff.) 


This same association carrying through a number of lines and reinforced by 
the word “fool,” explains a very obscure line in Coriolanus (I. iv. 34 ff.). Corio- 
lanus, seeing his soldiers repulsed before the gates of Corioli, scolds them in a 
speech containing the words, “You souls of geese that bear the shape of men... .” 
A few lines further on one soldier says of Coriolanus’ inrush through the gates, 


91. i, Mermaid ed., p. 176. 
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“Foolhardiness; not I.” A second soldier agrees, “Nor I.” The first soldier then 
exclaims, “See, they have shut him in”; and the second soldier follows with “to 
the pot, I warrant him.” 

Here, I believe, is an excellent example of Shakespeare’s associations running 
for several lines to the explanation in the humorous final remark, almost equiva- 
lent to cur “he’s in a stew, I warrant.” 

Dover Wilson and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in their edition of The Tem- 
pest in 1921, explained, for the first time so far as I can discover, the obscure 
lines (II. i. 29 ff.) where Antonio and Sebastian wager as to whether Gonzalo 
or Adrian, the “old cock” or the “cockerel,” will speak first. The wager is for 
a “laughter,” and Sebastian pays it with “ha, ha, ha!” The editors point out in 
their notes that “laughter” also meant a setting of eggs. That meaning surely 
explains the following dialogue in All’s Well: Parolles says to the Clown: 
“Go to, thou art a witty fool; I have found thee.” The Clown replies: “Did 
you find me in yourself, sir? or were you taught to find me? The search, sir, was 
profitable; and much fool may you find in you, even to the world’s pleasure, and 
the increase of laughter” (II. iv. 33 ff.). Here, surely, the Clown is thinking of 
a search for eggs—and the increasing of the population of fool-fowis. 

I think also this same fool-fowl association explains the difficult line in 
Twelfth Night when the Fool repays Olivia’s defense of him by saying: 
“Now Mercury endow thee with leasing, for thou speakest well of fools” (I. v. 
104.). The N.E.D. gives as definitions of “leasing” both “lying” and “gleaning.” 
Commentators have all explained that the Fool is wishing Olivia success as a 
liar; but they have been vastly troubled to work a joke out of it. However, 
when we recall that Mercury was primarily the god of thieves and only occasion- 
ally the god of liars, and when we recognize the association with fowl, we see 
the picture in Shakespeare’s mind: the busy gleaning of bustling hens about the 
reapers. In other words, the Fool is wishing Olivia “good pickings” in the harvest 
of life. This interpretation is made almost certain, I believe, by its following so 
closely after Malvolio’s quibble only eleven lines before, referred to on page 213. 

I have, I hope, shown that there was in Shakespeare’s mind a cluster of 
ideas that centered about “fool”—that when he used the word, we may expect 
to find somewhere near, either before or after, ideas associated with food, eggs, 
or the henyard. 

Let us, therefore, return to the passage in Love’s Labour’s Lost and apply 
what we now know to the interpretation of that passage to see if it supports the 
suggested emendation. 

The word so demanding of emendation appears in a passage of wit among 
the Princess of France and her ladies, Rosaline, Maria, and Katharine, who have 
all just received sonnets and gifts from the King of Navarre and his gentlemen, 
Berowne, Longaville, and Dumaine. Here are the four pertinent passages as 
they are printed in the First Folio, except for the insertion of the proposed emen- 
dation: 


Ros. They are worse fooles to purchase mocking so. 
That same Berowne ile torture ere I goe. 
O that I knew he were but in by th’ weeke. 
How I would make him fawne, and begge, and seeke. 
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And wait the season, and observe the times, 
And spend his prodigall wits in booteles rimes. 
And shape his service wholly to my device, 
And make him proud to make me proud that jests, 
So Partlet-like would I o’ersway his state, 
That he sholde be my foole, and I his fate. 
Qu. None are so surely caught, when they are catcht, 
As wits turn’d foole, follie in Wisedom hatch’d: 
Hath wisedoms warrant, and the helpe of Schoole; 
And Wits own grace to grace a learned Foole? 
Ros. The bloud of youth burns not with such excesse, 
As gravities revolt to wantons be.1° 
Mar. Follie in Fooles beares not so strong a note, 
As fool’ry in the Wise, when wit doth dote: 
Since all the power thereof it doth apply, 
To prove by Wit, worth in simplicitie. 


To begin with, let us see what implications were in Shakespeare’s mind 
when he referred to Dame Partlet elsewhere, as he does twice. His first use of 
the name after that in this passage occurs in 1 Henry IV (IIL. iii. 60 ff.). There 
Falstaff says to Mistress Quickly: 


How now, Dame Partlet the hen! Have you inquired yet who picked my 
pocket? 

Quick. Why, Sir John, what do you think, Sir John? Do you think I 
keep thieves in my house? I have searched, I have inquired, so has my 
husband, man by man, boy by boy, servant by servant: the tithe of a hair 
was never lost in my house before. 

Fal. You lie, hostess: Bardolph was shaved and lost many a hair; and Ill 
be sworn my pocket was picked. Go to, you are a woman; go. 

Quick. Who, I? No; I defy thee; God’s light, I was never so called in 
my .own house before. 

Fal. Go to, I know you well enough. 

Quick. No, Sir John; you do not know me, Sir John.... 


Here clearly is an underlying sexual allusion: the joke on Bardolph’s shav- 
ing is a variant on the standard Elizabethan joke on the loss of hair from ven- 
ereal disease; and Quickly’s taking offense when Sir John says he knows her 
shows that she takes the word to imply that he has known her carnally. 

When we recall that Dame Partlet was, according to Chaucer, Chanticleer’s 
favorite among the “sevenne hennes, for to doon al his plesaunce, whiche were 
his sustres and his paramours,” we can see how Shakespeare got his sexual as- 
sociation with Partlet. 

But there was, of course, another common association with the name of 
Chanticleer’s paramour——that of a scolding and domineering wife. And that 
association is foremost in Shakespeare’s final use of the name, in The Winter's 
Tale (Il. iii. 74). There Leontes says to Antigonus about his wife Paulina: 
“Thou dotard! thou art woman-tired, unroosted/ By thy dame Partlet here.” 


10 “Wantons be” was changed to “wantonesse” in F2. The alteration has been accepted by 
all editors since. 
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Now let us see how both these associations appear in the passage from 
Love's Labour's Lost. The allusion to the domineering wife needs no laboring; 
but the sexual innuendoes, which may not be obvious to all readers at first glance, 
are the important ones and I must elucidate them. 

Eric Partridge’s work ** has documented what most lovers of Shakespeare, 
not mere pedants, have long recognized: that to get the full richness of many 
passages in the plays and the poems we must look for sexual innuendoes. Shake- 
speare’s broad embracing of the whole world of men and women made him 
constantly aware of the biological, and therefore sexual, basis of the relations 
between human beings. 

Shakespeare several times uses “proud” in the common Elizabethan sense 
of being sexually stimulated. Perhaps the best example of his use of the word in 
this sense occurs in Venus and Adonis (260, 299, 300): “A breeding jennet, 
lusty, young, and proud,” and again some forty lines further on, in a descrip- 
tion of Adonis’ stallion: “Look, what a horse should have he did not lack,/Save 
a proud rider on so proud a back.” 

The Elizabethans frequently used the word “season” to mean the time when 
a female animal is in heat, and “times” to refer to the menstrual period. With 
those meanings in mind, let us try to see the picture that was in Shakespeare’s 
mind—that of Rosaline jesting with Berowne, putting off his pleadings for 
sexual satisfaction, stimulating him sexually while she, proud of her sway over 
him, is herself stimulated; and so, in her complete domination of him, like Part- 
let, the beloved paramour, leading her foolish lover to his fate. 

Perhaps we can, in interpreting this passage and the words of the Prin- 
cess, Rosaline, and Maria that follow, find support in a suggestion by Leslie Hot- 
son in his recent book.!* In his second article, “Love’s Labour’s Won,” Dr. Hot- 
son suggests that Troilus and Cressida is Love’s Labour’s Won and that it was 
written for the revels at the Middle Temple. He says (p. 44): “Let us broaden 
the hypothesis of Professor Peter Alexander, and suggest that both these “Love's 
Labour” comedies were prepared in the first instance for the entertainment of 
one of the law societies; and to make it specific, let us say for the revels of the 
Middle Temple, and see what can be brought up to support the conjecture.” 
It is possible that my interpretation gives some support to his conjecture. 

At these revels the assumedly learned young lawyers and the truly learned 
benchers devoted themselves to foolery, particularly Love’s foolery in the Court 
of the Prince de l’Amour. Let us try to reconstruct the scene as they are watching 
the first performance of Love’s Labour's Lost. 

The comedy is being given in the Great Hall. The tables have been carried 
away, and the benches all shoved back against the walls. On an improvised stage 
jutting out from the great carved screen under the gallery, the best actors in 
London are producing a play that scintillates with rhinestone wit. It propounds 
the foolishness of too great absorption with study and of the abjuring of femi- 
nine companionship. Here is a theme to enlist the amused appreciation of 
these young gentlemen who are a little bored with poring over musty black- 
letter tomes of legal aridity. How they must have relished Berowne’s quibbling 


11 Shakespeare’s Bawdy (New York, 1948). 
12 Shakespeare's Sonnets Dated (New York, 1949). 
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arguments to prove the absurdity of the determination of the King of Navarre 
to forswear love for three years and to devote himself to study. 

As the comedy proceeds, this foolish king finds himself trapped in the 
snares of love, “in by th’week,” as are his fellows. The Princess and her ladies 
receive love sonnets—just such sonnets as these fledgling lawyers have been 
composing to the sweethearts at whose feet they are now reclining.’* Let us read 
the first few lines of Longaville’s love poem: 


Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 
’Gainst whom the world can hold no argument, 
Persuade my heart to this false perjury? 
Vows for thee broke deserve not punishment. (IV. iii. 60-64) 


Do not the lines have the very tone of a young law student’s effort? Surely 
these young fool-fowls had been hatched in wisdom and had the help of school. 

But how will the ladies of the comedy receive these protestations of love? 
Rosaline tells what she would do if she were sure that Berowne was perma- 
nently ensnared. The young men turn to look at their sweethearts, blushing 
and simpering at the sexual innuendos—-and wondering if the men are truly 
in by the week. Their smiles reassure the men, whose lovesickness needed no 
arguments or searched-for precedents to convince them; and they smile back 
their assurance that 


None are so surely caught, when they are catch’d, 
As wit turn’d fool: folly, in wisdom hatch’d, 
Hath wisdom’s warrant and the help of school 
And wit’s own grace to grace a learned fool. 


Can we not, if we subscribe to the theory of dramatic punctuation, catch the 
very intonation and accent of the boy actor playing the part of the Princess 
as we read these words as pointed in the Folio? With a gracious smile he turns 
to the ladies in his audience to assure them that none are so surely caught as 
these young law-wits here playing the fool; but the comma after “caught” puts 
accent on, and doubt in, the phrase that follows, “when they are caught.” Then 
quickly he turns to the young students of the law to assure them that their 


13 That ladies attended the revels at the Middle Temple seems clear enough to justify my 
attempted reconstruction of the scene. The account of The Night of Errors in Gesta Grayorum 
proves that ladies were present at the Grand Nights in Gray’s Inn. Surely they must have been 
at the revellings at the other Inns of Court—the young gentlemen of the Temples would have 
felt seriously aggrieved had they been denied the privilege granted their fellows of Gray’s Inn. 

The dedication by Young of his Diana “To the right honorable and my very good Lady the 
Lady Rich” shows that ladies did grace the revels on at least some occasions. Young writes: “But as 
certaine yeares past (my Honorable good Lady) in a publike shewe at the Middle Temple, where 
your Honorable presence with many noble Lordes and faire Ladies graced and beautified those 
sportes. .. .” 

But a still more pertinent quotation for my reconstruction comes from the 1635 Edict of the 
Prince de l’'Amour of the Middle Temple. I quote from Hotson’s Shakespeare’s Sonnets Dated, 
page 243: “Our wellbeloved subjects having made sundry complaints to us of the ye course, and 
lesse then mannerly entertainment of their mistresses . . . we in consideration of their sufferings 
have thought fit to inhibit any such Ladyes or Mistresses soe obdurate as aforesaid to use any 
conversation but only of perfum’d outsides . .. ; nevertheless not prohibiting them to thinke 
that the kissing of their hands openly at a play or before Company to bee greater honour to them, 
then the true and cordiall service of a deserving lover.” 
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foolery is hatched from their wisdom, is warranted thereby, and has been nur- 
tured in this school where—with another turn to the benchers and an arch smile 
perhaps—they have learned their wit’s grace-grease that makes their foolery 
smooth on the tongue. 

As the learned benchers laugh, the boy-Rosaline recognizes that the foolery 
of these “gravities” burns with greater excess than the foolishness of the young- 
sters; and then Maria turns this into a compliment by assuring them that the 
foolery of these old fool-fowls has an underlying seriousness since it applies 
all its power “to prove, by wit, worth in simplicity.” 

Could any passage of wit and compliment have been more skilfully fash- 
ioned to tickle the ribs—and the vanity—of the learned, witty, and amorous 
young gentlemen and the benchers of the Middle Temple? 

And then shortly comes the typically Shakespearian return to reality and 
the understanding of life in the refusal of the ladies of the comedy to be swept 
away by the mere compliments and love-making of the men. The ladies in the 
audience must have turned to their escorts with serious and questioning eyes 
to probe their worth and discover if they could survive the tests proposed to 
prove their dependability as husbands. 


Purdue University 
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SHAKESPEARE IN THE PERIODICALS, 1700-1740 


A Study of the Growth of a Knowledge 
of the Dramatist in the Eighteenth Century 


By Grorcet WINCHESTER STONE, JR. 


Part I 


HAT the segment of English society which actually knew a good deal 

about Shakespeare during the first forty years of the eighteenth century 

was considerably smaller than the similarly defined segment of the 
second forty years seems axiomatic. The reasons—-an increased number of 
editions of the works and separate plays, an ever mounting volume of critical 
observation, and Garrick’s acting of restored Shakespearian texts—are too 
obvious for more than mention. Shakespearian editors, critics, and, to a certain 
extent, actors during this period have received careful attention from modern 
scholars. Yet other contributory streams to the rising tide of interest that floated 
the era of Shakespeare idolatry have not yet been carefully surveyed. 

Public opinion expressed in the newspapers and periodicals is the particular 
stream analyzed in this essay.’ Exclusion of others found in novels, prose tracts, 
plays, and volumes of poetry is dictated by conviction that sharp focus on the 
periodical literature will be of distinct value in the broader synthesis which may 
someday follow. 

Dr. Johnson described the reading public of the years preceding the open- 
ing of the eighteenth century: 


To read then was not a general amusement; neither traders, nor often 
gentlemen, thought themselves disgraced by ignorance. The women had 
not then aspired to literature, nor was every house supplied with a closet of 
knowledge. Those indeed who professed learning were not less learned 
than at any other time; but of that middle race of students who read for 
pleasure or accomplishment, and who buy the numerous products of 
modern typography, the number then was comparatively small.’ 


Since our concern is with the sector formed of that middle race the appropriate- 
ness of concentration upon periodicals is patent. 
In tracing the knowledge of Shakespeare as it develops in the press, I 


1For this study I have used 165 different newspapers and magazines. In a few cases only 
a single number of a periodical was available. In others, such as the Daily Advertiser (1731-1741), 
complete runs numbering over 5,000 pages have been reviewed. From the material 434 references 
were discovered, exclusive of theatrical advertisements. Of these, 46 advertise editions of Shake- 
speare’s plays or dramatic works in which his name occurs, while 32 are mere mentions of his name 
whenever Tonson advertised books for sale “at Shakespeare's Head over against St. Catherine's 
Street in the Strand.” Consequently about 356 references are comments upon Shakespeare, quota- 
tions from his plays, or matter which reflects an opinion. Of the 165 periodicals, 85 contain no 
reference, 37 contain a wealth of significant comment. The remaining 43 contain notations in them- 
selves of small vaue, but significant in the mass. For comment on the immediate background of the 
plays see A. H. Scouten, “Shakespeare’s Plays in the Theatrical Repertory When Garrick Came to 
London,” Studies in English (Austin, Texas, 1945). 

2 “Life of Milton,” in order to rationalize the small sale of Paradise Lost. Italics mine. 
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distinguish between knowledge of the dramatist and the reputation he had 
acquired. The latter was high from 1594 on. By 1623 Ben Jonson had laid a 
firm cornerstone in the temple of bardolatry by calling him “beloved author ... 
soul of the stage . . . the wonder of the age . . . starre of poets . . . who was 
not of an age but for all time.” A succession of epithets—gentle, brave, magic, 
ingenuous, excellent, inimitable—followed for fifty years until Dryden, in his 
preface to All for Love, conferred “divinity” upon the dramatist. But from 1660 
Shakespeare’s texts were altered and his plays “improved.” His reputation for 
divineness and surpassing excellence became mouth honor rather than knowl- 
edgeable appreciation. Pope implied as much in his Epistle to Augustus as late 
as 1737: “Shakespeare (whom you and ev'ry playhouse bill Style the Divine, 
the Matchless, what you will).” 

Knowledge of Shakespeare for the middle race, however, from meager 
beginnings seems gradually to widen from the turn of the century. Discussion 
of the quality of this knowledge I will treat chronologically by decades.** In the 
whole span of the 165 periodicals and newspapers examined (1700-1741), 
thirty-two different plays are referred to, of which Hamlet is mentioned most 
often. Next in popularity comes 1 Henry IV, followed by Julius Caesar, Othello, 
Macbeth, King Lear, Henry VIII, King John, As You Like It, and Richard II, 
in this order, to name only the first ten. 


I 


The First Ten Years 
1700-1710 
News from Spain so engrosses men’s whole time, that few enquire 
what news from Heaven (how it stands between God and their own souls) 


or reflect on the eternity they are posting to... all this world is in a 
hurry, busied here with news and vanity... . 


wrote John Dunton, author of the Post Angel (1701). Perhaps this same 
preoccupation with news and vanity accounts for the almost complete absence 
of Shakespearian reference during the first eight years of the decade. Yet the 
express purpose of the Post Angel, a leaflet in the tide of the general reforma- 
tion of morals and manners, was to inquire, “What must we do to be saved?” 
One should probably look to this “general reformation” for the neglect Shake- 
speare suffered. 

The stage bore the lion’s share of the reformers’ attacks. Witness the 
vituperation flung by John Tutchin into his Odservator (13-17 March 1703): 
“Let the most virtuous woman in England use the playhouse but one week 
and she would of necessity turn whore the next.” This for the stage as a social 
institution. Of its religious profaneness the Odservator again speaks, recording 
the mental outlook not only of Tutchin, but of a sizable portion of the London 
population. Shakespeare, as altered by Davenant, by chance becomes involved: 


The late general storm is in every man’s memory; and my Queen and 
all the good subjects esteemed it as a special judgment of the Almighty 


28 The first two decades are included in Part I; the account of the third and fourth decades con- 
stitutes Part II, which will appear in a later issue. 
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upon this sinful land; but those impudent fellows the players, who call 
themselves their majesties servants, a few days after we felt that dredful 
storm, entertain’d the town with the ridiculous representation of what 
filled us with the greatest horrdr, in the play call’d Macbeth: as if they 
designed to mock the Almighty power of God, who alone commands the 
winds and the seas and they obey him. Is this not a dredful thing . . .?* 


The innocent hurly-burly of the weird sisters played with odd force upon the 
superstitious minds of the Age of Reason. 

Tutchin’s passion for the abusive amounted to genius. All for Love played 
before the Queen brought forth his considered comment upon the character of 
Cleopatra—“a damn’d insatiable, luxurious monster, a royal strumpet of name 
so impious, that I want words to describe her to you.”* That his vocabulary 
was any way limited one may doubt from his parting shot at the playhouse: 


The sinks of sin ought to be damned up, the perches of unclean birds 
ought to be taken down; nay the very footsteps of vice ought to be washed 
away; the synagogues of Satan ought to be so entirely demolished as not 
to leave one stone, and their very memory buried in eternal oblivion.® 


Tutchin died, but the Odservator carried on “for the use of the window,” and 
his spirit lived with it. As late as 21 September 1709 it quoted at length from 
Bedford’s Evil and Dangers of Stage Plays® a reference similar to the passage 
mentioned above concerning the great storm and Macbeth." Although the 
quotation focuses rather upon the ill use of Macbeth on the heels of a divine 
visitation than upon criticism of the play, it indicates a frame of mind inimical 
to favorable or intelligent study of any dramatists. 

Defoe, among the enemies of Jeremy Collier, raised his voice in defense 
of the stage, in his Weekly Review of the Affairs of France (3 May 1705): 


But Gentlemen and Ladies, if you would have a Reformation in the 
Playhouse, you must reform your taste and wit, and let the poet see you 
can relish a play tho’ there be neither Bawdry nor Blasphemy in it... . 
In short the errors of the stage lie all in the auditory . . . the actors and 
the poets are their humble servants. 


Defoe’s is the perennial response of actors and dramatists to criticism, but the 
implication that bawdry and blasphemy characterized public taste has interest 
with reference to the reception of Shakespeare’s plays. The Monthly Mask of 
Vocal Music (1703-1707), on the other hand, in presenting the newest songs 
from the theaters interpolated in adaptations of Shakespeare’s plays, gives evi- 
dence of the sentimentalized pastoral quality gained by two otherwise unsen- 
timental plays. One song, “Sung by Mrs. Hodgson in the Play call’d Timon of 
Athens,” was set by Mr. Clarke: 


8 1 January 1703/04. 

# 16-19 February 1703/04. 

5 12-16 February 1703/04. 

6 “Mr Bedford, Vicar of the Temple in Bristol’s book, call’d The Evil and Danger of Stage 
Plays, in which are 2,000 instances shown wherein plays from 1704 to 1705 contain instances of 
profaneness.” See 1706 ed., pp. 5-6. 

7™Had Shakeseare’s Macheth instead of Davenant's alteration been performed there would 
have been less cause for comment. 
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Alas here lies the poor Alonzo slain 
Small was the wound but wondrous great the pain, 
Through his soft breast like lightning flew the dart, 
No eyes could see it nor the wounded part... 

And yet it pierced Alonzo’s tender heart. 

So strange a fate, so sudden a surprise 

If you’d avoid look not on Cynthia’s eyes. 


The other, “Sung by Mr. Mason in Magbeth [sic],” was set by Purcell: 


Cease gentle swain, thy amorous suit forbear, 
Cease in soft sound to break the trembling aire. 
The trembling aire. 

Thy moving numbers all my soul inspire, 
Each gentle spirit fans the raging fire, 

Ye raging fire. 
By such sweet harmony we’re soon betrayed 
To shew the weakness of some yielding Maid 
Music such melting joy imparts, 
It gains the speediest passage to our hearts. 


None of Shakespeare’s own songs appears in the collections issued monthly. 
Celias, Delias, Sylvias, Myrnas, Pantheas were the shepherdesses who twittered 
through the pages of Mercurius Musicus (1700-1702). 

Whenever genuine Shakespeare was played, however, it met with favor. 
The Diverting Post (1704-1705) records Betterton’s performing Othello and 
Falstaff “to the general applause of the audience.” But a mild effort in 1707 to 
revive interest in the older dramatists met with no outstanding success. The 
Muses Mercury, or Monthly Miscellany for January of that year notes: 


There have several plays been reviv’d at the Haymarket, but none that 
have had a run long enough to be taken notice of. The last which was the 
Julius Caesar of Shakespear was play’d at the desire of some persons of 
quality, who have contributed 400 pounds by a subscription to support the 
dramatic muse; for which they are to have three plays acted. 


The second of the three was A King and No King by Beaumont and Fletcher. 
The third had not been announced when the Mercury went to press. Dennis’ 
prologue to the Julius Caesar tells Britons they “can no music like their Shake- 
speare hear” but is as unfortunate as the revival was unpopular. 

The bulk of Shakespearian references in this decade comes from the Tatler. 
Although Steele did not become patentee of Drury Lane Theatre until 1714, 
his Tatlers, Cibber acknowledged,*® did the stage considerable service. 

The quality of his Shakespearian references strikes a new note. His criticisms 
are discriminating, penetrating, and appreciative. Whether made from plays 
seen or plays read, they carry the banner for Shakespeare in Steele’s gentle fash- 
ion. On several occasions he seems to write an article solely to quote an appealing 
Shakespearian passage.® 

8 Apology, 2nd ed. (1740), p. 409: “How often have we known the most excellent audiences 
drawn together at a day’s warning by the influence of a single Tatler, in a season when our 


best endeavors without it could not defray the charge of the performance.” 
9 Nos. 68, 90, 106, 111, 117. 
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In Steele the “general reformation” was shifting its basis from religious ob- 
ligation to good taste. Spotting examples of nobleness in Shakespeare with 
which to counteract the bawdiness of such plays as the London Cuckolds, he 
pleads in Taéler 8 for more frequent productions of Shakespeare. 


The amendment of these low gratifications is only to be made by 
people of condition, by encouraging the representation of the noble charac- 
ters drawn by Shakespeare and others, from whence it is impossible to 
return without strong impressions of honour and humanity. ... Were 
dramas of this nature more acceptable to the taste of the town, men of 
genius would bend their studies to excel them. 


Steele’s whole advice to actors is quoted from Hamlet’s advice to the players.’° 
Jacques aids him in excusing himself from the blame of personal satire: “Why 
who cries out on pride/ That can therein tax any private party.” ** He shows 
lively interest in characterization. In Tatler 42 he comments on Shakespeare’s 
genius in creating women “as they were in the life.” In Tatler 53 he criticises 
the necessity for a showy representation of a monarch, instancing Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar appearing in a nightgown. In Tatler 68 he proves from Macbeth 
and Julius Caesar the value of simple language to evoke pity. In Tatler 47 he 
recalls Northumberland’s action upon learning his son’s death and takes occasion 
to remark upon the greatness of Shakespeare’s soul: “Reading but this one scene 
has convinced me, that he who describes the concern of great men, must have a 
soul as noble and as susceptible of high thoughts as they whom he represents.” 7 
In Tatler 111, Steele muses upon Shakespeare’s imagination which in Hamlet 
turns a “country tradition into a beautiful piece of poetry” when the cock’s 
crowing is by mention of Christmas transformed from a symbol which banishes 
ghosts to one of religious veneration for the season. In Tatler 117, Addison, this 
time, recounts the dream of a girl’s falling from Dover Cliff, and gains the 
chance to quote Edgar’s description from King Lear. The character of the 
Duke of Marlborough reminds Steele (Tatler 137) of “that noble figure which 
Shakespeare gives Harry V upon his expedition against France: “O for a Muse 
of Fire! Then should the warlike Harry, like himself.” Criticism of this sort, 
showing thorough familiarity with Shakespeare and desire to extend that ap- 
preciation to others, begins with Steele during the last two years of the first dec- 
ade, and is confined almost entirely to his papers.’* It seems to me that Steele 
in the fulness of his reference does not take for granted on the part of his read- 
ers a knowledge of Shakespeare identical with his own. He assumes, of course, 
general familiarity with the reputation of Shakespeare, but careful explanations 
of his allusions indicate that he is interested in spreading the knowledge. Swift 
in early Examiners (1710) assumes familiarity with Henry IV, quotes several 
times from the play for apt illustration, but offers no critical interpretations. 

10 No. 35. 

11 No. 41. 

12 Probably a reflection of Steele’s knowledge of Plato’s requirement of greatness in a poet. 

18 Oldsworth’s Annotations on the Tatler (1710) satirized M. Bickerstaff by excerpting sen- 
tences from a Tatler, pointing out faulty grammar and reducing the ideas to absurdities. Com- 
menting on Tatler 71 (Annotations Il, 76-78) he twits Steele for discovering greatness in the 


single line, “What? the fair Ophelia!” and for not mentioning Hamlet’s bombast in his tirade against 
Laertes. 
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II 


The Second Ten Years 
1710-1720 


Shakespearian references during the second decade increase. Although they 
tend to concentrate in three periodicals—The Spectator (1711-1712), The Guard- 
ian (1713) and The Censor (1715-1717)**—it is of interest that one-third are 
spread throughout nineteen other magazines. The widening of the range was 
one result of the Peace of Utrecht in 1713, after which there was more printing 
of all sorts than hitherto. 

Half of the references in the Spectator merely advertise Shakespearian per- 
formances for players’ benefit nights. Yet, since players chose benefit plays which 
would return largest box receipts, significance can be attached to these notices. 
The plays chosen were the more or less unadulterated ones, Hamlet, Othello, 
1 Henry IV, and Julius Caesar. 

The shift in the “general reformation” from the basis of religious obligation 
to one of good taste opened the field for numerous essay-sermons upon taste 
in literature and drama. In these Shakespeare was more and more held up as a 
model for the treatment of various passions, for the handling of delicate situa- 
tions, and for delineation of character. On 26 March 1711, a player (supposedly) 
deplored through the Spectator the mad scene in The Pilgrim.'* Compared with 
Shakespeare’s excellent handling of such scenes, Fletcher’s seemed the work 
rather of a drayman than a poet. Yet Shakespeare was far from being the stand- 
ard in dramatic composition. The measuring rod of Aristotle, freshly marked 
by French critics, was in the hand of every learned commentator. Shakespeare 
was duly reprimanded for failing to meet the supposed standards of the Stagirite. 
Addison, discussing a perfect tragedy as the noblest artistic product, remarked 
in Spectator 39, “I must ... observe that when our thoughts are great and just, 
they are often obscured by the sounding phrases, hard metaphors, and forced ex- 
pressions in which they are clothed. Shakespeare is very often faulty in this par- 
ticular.” He then quotes Aristotle on clarity and restraint in style, instancing 
English examples in the plays of Lee and Otway. But Addison’s neo-classicism is 
counterbalanced by his famous blast in Spectator 40 against the English obsession 
with poetic justice, and against Tate’s adaptation King Lear: 


Who were the first that established this rule I know not: but I am sure 
it has no foundation in nature, in reason, or in the practice of the ancients. 
. . . King Lear is “an admirable tragedy . . . as Shakespeare wrote it; but as 


14 Edited, of course, not by the “middle race,” but by literary men—Addison, Steele, Pope, 
Theobald—with especial interest in the dramatist. 

15 See, however, J. H. Neumann, “Shakespearian criticism in the Tatler and Spectator,” 
P.M.L.A., XXXIX (1924), 612, who concludes that the criticism centers upon four points: (1) 
Shakespeare’s dramatic theory and neglect of the rules; (2) an appreciation of his style and stage 
technique; (3) the ethical value of his sentiments; (4) romantic admiration for character, plot, 
and situation. 

16 No. 22: “As to scenes of madness, you know, Sir, there are notable instances of this kind 
in Shakespeare; but then it is the disturbance of a noble mind from generous human resentments. 
It is like that grief which we have for the decease of our friends. It is no diminution but a 
recommendation of human nature, that in such incidents passion gets the better of reason; and 
all we can think to comfort ourselves is impotent against half what we feel.” 
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it is reformed according to the chimerical notion of poetical justice, in my 
humble opinion it has lost half its beauty. 


Audiences had been criticised by Defae for accepting bawdry and blasphemy. 
They are criticised by Addison for bad manners in the playhouse. Spectator 45 
throws light both upon the hardships of acting and the adulterated quality of 
Shakespearian adaptations: 


Some years ago I was at the tragedy of Macbeth, and unfortunately placed 
myself under a woman of quality that is since dead; who as I found by 
the noise she made was newly returned from France. A little before the 
rising of the curtain she broke out into a loud soliloquy, “When will the 
dear witches enter?” and immediately upon their first appearance asked 


a lady that sat three boxes from her . . . if those were not charming crea- 
tures... #7 


Addison used Shakespeare’s plays as a storehouse for illustrations. When discus- 
sing the boring qualities of a fashionable traveller’s conversation, he remarks, 
“The entertainment of these fine observers Shakespeare has described to con- 
sist ‘in talking of the Alps and Appenines, the Pyrenean and the river Po.’” ** 
When approving Pliny’s thoughts on modesty,’® he remarks, “Shakespeare also 
expresses himself in the same favorable strain on modesty when he says, ‘In 
modesty of fearful duty I read as much as from the rattling tongue of saucy 
and audacious eloquence. . . ..” Proof from Othello sustains him in arguing 
that several of our misfortunes arise from things, as well as persons, of little con- 
sequence: “In what tragical extravagances does Shakespeare hurry Othello 
upon the loss of an handkerchief only?” Shakespeare is presented as the master 
in expressing the passions: 


Anger—‘“Shakespeare draws Lear well in it, 
‘Death! Confusion! Fiery! What quality? Why Gloucester! Glou- 
cester.’” 

Sorrow—“Wolsey’s speech in Henry VIII, 
‘Farewell,—a long farewell to all my greatness.’ ” 

Fear—from Macbeth, “I fear they have awak’d. ...” 

Perplexity—Hamlet, “To be or not to be... .” 


These instances suggest the quality of Addison’s use of Shakespeare. His 
large following of readers, many of whom frequented the theater, were all fa- 
miliar with the reputation of Shakespeare. Addison himself shows thorough 
familiarity with the dramatist’s works. It is a matter of opinion, of course, but I 
sense that he does not assume the same familiarity on the part of his readers. He 
not only tells them where to find this well said, or that well handled, but is at 
pains to quote the passages of his reference, which would in some cases be un- 
necessary if he assumed thorough knowledge on the part of his readers. 

A similar informative quality appears in a front-page essay of the Flying 

17 The Davenant version laid itself open to such comment. 

18 No. 474. 

19 No. 484. 

20 48s, 
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Post (12 September 1712), upon the subject of banishment: “Here I cannot 
but observe how well, and how justly our Shakespeare expresses himself upon 
this subject, as, indeed, he does upon all others.” A full exposition of Kent’s 
banishment in King Lear follows. 

1 Henry IV was a popular play, yet a writer for Examiner 55, 18 December 
1712, is not content with a passing reference. In his political and economic 
discussion of the price Englishmen paid for the Barrier Treaty, after listing 
numerous disadvantages, he continues: 


These are intolerable hardships; and I wonder the Mercurial General did 
not exert himself on this occasion. Hotspur in the play, at a meeting with 
Glendower to settle their barrier, says very well: 


Tl give thrice so much land 

To any well deserving friend; 

But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
I'll cavil for the ninth part of a hair. 


But thus it is that the Dutch use their Allies and then cry out on those 
who will not hazard their all for them without any such saving advantages. 


Of the eleven references in the Examiners, all but two are to 1 Henry IV— 
perhaps because it was well known on the stage, perhaps because it was the 
favorite of certain contributors.?™ Of the exceptions, one is to Timon, the other, 
the lone reference in the whole period to The Winter’s Tale. The latter occurs, 
30 January 1713 (the anniversary of the martyrdom of Charles I), in criticism 
of ministers who excuse regicides: 


What Camillo . . . speaks, contains more loyalty and divinity in a few lines 
than the ministers of their gospel would venture to wire-draw through as 
many pages: 


If I could find example 
Of thousands that had struck anointed kings 
And flourish’d after, I’d not do’t.... 


This high Tory sentiment provides the earliest example of conviction that 
Shakespeare often uttered finer comments than statesmen or divines. 

The Guardian, 23 April 1713, reports success for Shakespeare on the stage: 
“Above all I am pleased in observing that the tragedies of Shakespeare, which 
in my youthful days have so frequently filled my eyes with tears, hold their 
rank still, and are the support of our theatre.” 

Richard Blackmore and John Hughes, editing the Lay Monastery (1713- 
1714) as sequel to the Spectator, assumed sufficient knowledge of the Troilus 
story to refer, 15 January 1714, to Troilus’ misfortune in loving criminally." 
That his starts of courage sprang from illicit passion worried them, but their 

20° This fact lends support to the possibility that the author of No. 21 was calling on 
Falstaff’s euphuism, rather than on proverbial wisdom, to help him refute accusations of other 
writers against him: “As to the charge of impudence in the Examiners, were the Examiner disposed 
to use such scurrilous expressions, he might with much more color return it back to those persons 
who falsely accuse him; but to touch pitch were the way to be defiled; 1 do not care to rake in 


such monstrous impurities.” 
21 Yet even Dryden’s adaptation had not been played for four years. 
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disappointment in Shakespeare’s choice of such a subject faded a month later 
upon their discovery of excelling beauty in Shakespeare’s descriptions of morn- 
ing.”” 

Steele in the Reader, 7 May 1714, reflects English nationalism by criticising 
imported French wine. Great English wits, such as Shakespeare “drank but 
little Claret; Old Ben’s wine was Canary . . . etc.” 

Theobald included twenty-two references to Shakespeare in his Censor 
(1715 and 1717). Picking up the torch from Dryden he becomes the first 
Shakespeare idolater to appear in eighteenth-century periodicals. In Censor 73 
(9 April 1717), overawed by a picture of Shakespeare in Lincoln’s Inn Field 
Theatre, he advises: 


The poets, methinks, should look on Shakespeare with a religious awe and 
veneration, and behold him with the same eye Mr. Dryden did,?** in that 
incomparable poem to Sir Godfrey Kneller where he says: 


Shakespeare thy gift I place before my sight 
And ask his blessing e’er I dare to write. 


. . . And indeed there is not a greater difference between the flower of 
our years and the beginning and decline of them than there is between 
Shakespeare and all other English poets. 


Theobald, a seeming Aristotelian, draws on the Greeks to attack absurdities in 
Banks and Lee in order to strengthen his own case for common sense and con- 
sistency. “The inconsistencies in plays, which shock the judgment of the discern- 
ing critic, might generally be prevented if Aristotle were a little better consulted 
by our authors” (Censor 63). In Censor 33, however, he had attacked criticism 
based on rules by declaring that Furious (John Dennis) had appealed to 
Aristotle not because of his validity but because of his antiquity. Despite 
admiration for Aristotle, Theobald always excepted Shakespeare from the 
measuring rod of Aristotelian criticism. His pertinent observations occur in 
three papers: 


Censor 7 (25 April 1715) concerning King Lear: 

I intend not to charge it with those errors which all his plays lie under 
through his being inacquainted with the rule of Aristotle... . But to view 
it on the beautiful side, to remark the propriety of Lear’s character, how 
well it is supported throughout all scenes, and what spirit and elegance 
reigns in the language and sentiments.”* 


Censor 60 (9 March 1717), comparing the majesty of Aeschylus and Shake- 
speare: 


I view him [Aeschylus] as I do my countryman Shakespeare. I can find 
some things in him I could wish had been tempered by a softer hand, but 
must own at the same time that where he is most harsh and obsolete he is 
still majestic. 


22 12 February 1714. 

22* Referring to the portrait of Shakespeare painted for Dryden by Kneller. 

28 Censor 10 analyses King Lear, showing what Shakespeare did with the source, discussing 
Lear’s character, quoting profusely and appreciatively. 
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Censor 70 (2 April 1717), advertising Julius Caesar (his favorite play) for 
Leveridge’s benefit: 


It is not to be expected that a genius like Shakespeare’s should be judged 
by the laws of Aristotle, and the other prescribers for the stage. It will be 
sufficient to fix a character of excellence to his performances if there are 
in them a number of beautiful incidents, true and excellent turns of na- 
ture and passion, fine delicate sentiments, uncommon images, and great 
boldness of expression. 


His normal judicial attitude turns to idolatry as he emphasizes and re- 
emphasizes the excellences in Shakespeare. He plunders Shakespeare, as Addi- 
son had, for illustrative material. When writing of Jealousy,”* he quotes from 
Othello, on Flattery*® from Julius Caesar, on Transmigration of Souls** from 
Hamlet, on Excessive Mourning from Hamlet and Macbeth," on the value 
of the words “but” and “however”**® from Julius Caesar, and on Reputation® 
again from Othello. Finally at a time when fashion ran toward neat Latin 
epigrams, Theobald preferred to draw from Shakespeare.*° 

Applebee’s Original Weekly Journal, 13 September 1718, in a leading 
article, “Critics and Coffee-house Papers,” singles out the prime requisite of an 
eighteenth-century gentleman to be the development of a critical faculty. The 
closing paragraph puffs Gildon’s Compleat Art of Poetry in this connection 
since its readers might “here see the beauties of our noblest authors collected 
and Milton and Shakespeare triumph in their fairest lustre. To be wholly 
ignorant of criticism is to be unfit for polite conversation, and a beau that 
can’t talk of pamphlets is like a lady that can’t use her fan.” 

In Thomas Brereton’s Critic, No. 1, appears his sole reference to Shake- 
speare. He reprimands Rhymer for “waging against all mankind that were 
eminent for their genius, only because they were so.” Said Brereton, “his 
Witticisms upon Desdemona’s handkerchief in the Moor of Venice are enough 
to make a wise man sick.” 

The St. James Evening Post, 14 April 1720, records the amusing fact that 
8 April of that year was an unlucky day at the races for Shakespeare, for the 
Duke of Wharton’s horse Othello paid forfeit to Mr. Cotton’s Hunton, and his 
Desdemona lost to Lord Hillsborough’s Ruffler. 

The final year of the second decade shows three entertaining notations 
which indicate the easy familiarity that was increasing. Shakespeare is called 
upon in the Weekly Journal or British Gazetteer, 11 June 1720, to support a 
piece of facetious social criticism: 


The custom of taking snuff is grown so monstrous, that ’tis descended from 
the Quality to the Oyster-girl. . . . I was not a little surpris’d t’other day, 
when passing by Whitehall to see one boy cleaning a gentleman’s shoes, 


24No. 16. 

25.No. 17. 

26 No. 18. 

27 No. 54. 

28 No, 47. 

29 No. 95, “Who steals my purse steals trash .. . & ¢.” 

30 No. 67, Against atheists, “If you offer to argue on a point of creation they will tell you 
as Shakespeare’s Lear says to his daughter,—Nothing can come of nothing.” 
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and his consort at that instant a little out of employment managing his 
snuff-box with an air of Quality. It put me in mind of the words in Hamlet, 
“the toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier that he gauls 
his kibe.” . 
Steele, writing as Sir John Edgar in The Theatre, 26 January 1720, con- 
cerning theater patents, takes his motto from King Lear, “Edgar I am no more.” 
A reference in the Freethinker, 1 February 1720, shows such complete 
familiarity with Shakespeare by the author and such assumption of familiarity 
on the part of his readers that it demands attention. It appears in a poem on 
“The Flea,” the whole of which the editor found too long for insertion. He 
could not, however, resist the following couplet,—‘“which I fancy will be 
thought as excellent in the burlesque kind as any couplet in our language: 
‘Thou to the Royal Couch doest creep Thou, like Macbeth, doest murder sleep.’” 
Addison and Steele had done missionary work in the popular press for 
extending actual knowledge of Shakespeare, and Rowe had provided an acces- 
sible library text. Charles Gildon and Edward Bysshe between them had 
supplemented the stock of accessible fine sentiments in Shakespeare in their 
volumes of elegant extracts (Bysshe, Art of English Poetry, 1702, 1705, 1708, 
1718; his British Parnassus, 1714; Gildon, Complete Art of Poetry, 1718).** 
Five Shakespearian plays and eighteen alterations of his texts had been staged 
for about 550 performances spotted among the total play performances of 
approximately 5,020 for the period.** But popular knowledge, as is exemplified 
by the sharpened focus upon the geography of Korea stimulated by the recent 
police action of the United Nations, responds more quickly to news of sensa- 
tional events in the press than to quiet editorializing however patient (Addison) 
and persistent (Steele). A literary squabble with Shakespeare’s text at the focal 
point would wedge open even further the door of knowledge for the middle 
race. Such a controversy was to reach the press in the next decade in the 
bludgeoning and counter bludgeoning between Pope and Theobald. 
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31In these Florilegia, however, Shakespeare was rather submerged in the tide of other authors: 
118 selections from the 2,693 of Bysshe’s fourth edition of the Art of Poetry, and 51 from the 486 
new passages in Gildon’s Complete Art, 1718. See the analysis by A. Dwight Culler in his 
important article, “Edward Bysshe and the Poet’s Handbook,” PMLA (Sept. 1948), p. 868. 
Examination of spot passages from Bysshe further indicates choice from stage texts and adapted 
versions of Shakespeare as well as from authentic texts. 

82 Statistics from the Winston MS Records of Dramatic Performances in London, Folger 
Shakespeare Library. 





ROBERT GREENE’S 
ATTACK UPON 
SHAKESPEARE 


He is called “an upstart 
Crow, beautified with our 
feathers,” who “is in_ his 
owne conceit the onely 
Shake-scene in a countrey.” 








Greenes. 


Miweet bop, nright 3 avuife chee,be adutfoe anv get nos 
many enenttes bp bitter worden : inucigh againt vaine 
men, fo2 thou cant ro f¢,no nian better,no man fo well : 
thou hafta libertie toreprooue all, anpname none; foz 
one being {poken to,all arc offended;none being blamen 
no matt is inured. Stop Mallow water Hit running, it 
will rage, 02 tread ona wozme and it will turne : then 
plame not Dchollers vexed with tharpe lines, tfchep ree 
proue thy too much liberty of repreofe. 

Aud chou no lefle veferuing than the other two, in 
fone things rarer, in nothing inferiour ; Deiuen(as mp 
felfc’) to extreme fhifts,a litle baue ¥ to fap to thee:ann 
were it not an ivolatrousoth,F would fvcare bp {weet 
S.Georxe, thou art oniwozthp better hap, fith thou ve- 
penvett on fo meanea fap. Bale minded men all three 
of pou, if by my miferie pou be not warnd:fo2 onto none 
of pou (like tee) fought chofe burres to cleaue : thofe 
Puppets (J meane)that (pake from our mouths, thofe 
Anticks garnitht inour colours. Js it not frange,that 
J, to who they all haue beene bebolving: is it not {ike 
that pou,to whore thep all haue beene bebolvitia, (hail 
Ciwere pee in that cafeas J amnow) bee both at once of 
them forfaken * Des crutt thent not : fo2 there is an bp« 
ftart Crow, beautified with our feathers, that with bis 
Tygers hart wrapt in a Players hyde, fuppofes heisas 
well able to bontbaft out a blanke verfe as the beft of 
pou : and beeing an abfolute Johannes fac totum,ts in 
his otwne conceit the onelp Shake-{cene in a countrep. 
D that F imtahe intreat pour rare tatts to be inploied in 
wiore profitable courfes : ¢ let thofe Apes imitate pour 
pat ercellence, and neuer moze acquaint chem with 
pour admired inucntions. F knowe the bet pulbann of 

you 


oatlworth of wit. 


portal toll nener proue an Cifurer , and the kinneff of 
thent all toll neuer proue a kino nurle :pet whilelt pou 
map, feeke pou better Paifters ; for it is pittie menof 
{uch rare wits, thouln be fublect to the pleafure of fuch 


sudegroomes, 

Jn this J might infert two moze, that both haue 
writ againt thefe buckram Gentlemen : but lette thetr 
otone workes {erue to witnefle againt cheir one wice 
kevnefle , if chep perfeuereto maintaine any moze fuch 
pealants. $02 other new-commers, 3 leaue them to the 
mercie of thefe paintenmontters, twbho( 3 poubt not) 
will pine che belt minven to vefpife then : foz the ref, 
it Ckils not though thep make a ieatt at thent, 











“SOFT! HERE FOLLOWS PROSE’—TWELFTH 
NIGHT II. v. 154 


By Quincy Guy Burris 


OR something like 350 years now we have been writing about what 

Shakespeare wrote. Ben Jonson, loving the man this side idolatry, chided 

the critical extravagances of his day. They continued; they grew; they 
proliferated. Almost no aspect of his plays has evaded scrutiny. Monographs 
on metrics, pamphlets on punctuation, studies on his syntax mark the zeal with 
which he has been and is still being mined for meanings. Significance, horrid 
thing, has appeared in passages once thought innocent of subtlety, and the 
keen nose of scholarship has snuffled out purposes, like truffles, from subter- 
ranean crypts. It follows that much of this commentary is no better than earn- 
est nonsense. The irony is that it should have been written about the wisest 
of our writers. 

In the midst of all this, it seems perhaps more than ordinarily fatuous to 
write anything about Shakespeare’s prose. He wrote, however, a great deal 
of it, and in plays generally accepted as verse. Moreover, busy as his critics have 
been, they have paid no marked attention to it. One commonly accepted gen- 
eralization is that the characters above the salt speak always in the measured 
majesty of blank verse; those below it, in the broken accents of prose. A. C. 
Bradley, in a comment on Othello, suggests in passing that Shakespeare uses 
prose when he wishes to indicate an abnormal state of mind in the speaker— 
usually, though not always, the chief character. Again, Harley Granville-Barker 
has suggested that he uses blank verse for high and noble sentiment, prose for 
buffoonery. 

Actually, none of these statements will bear examination. Close reading 
of Hamlet, Othello, Lear, and Macbeth confounds them all. 

1. Characters above the salt speak blank verse; those below it, prose. Mac- 
beth himself, it is true, speaks no word of prose; nor does Lady Macbeth, ex- 
cept in the sleepwalking scene. However, an anonymous old man, two murder- 
ers, the Physician, and the Nurse speak blank verse at various times, though not 
always. On the other hand, among the characters above the salt, Lady Macbeth, 
as I have said, speaks prose in her sleepwalking; Lady Macduff speaks it to her 
son, though she speaks blank verse as well. 

In Lear the opening scene between Gloucester, Kent, and Edmund, all 
figures of high station, is entirely prose. Goneril and Regan abuse their father 
in prose; Edmund and Gloucester discuss the flight of Edgar in prose. The Fool 
speaks in prose and rhyme. Contrariwise, a servant, shocked at the blinding of 
Gloucester, wounds Cornwall and justifies himself in blank verse. Another 
servant who ministers to the blinded Gloucester speaks blank verse; and a third 
who stands by does likewise. 

In Othello the pattern is more complex still. The clown speaks in prose. 
Desdemona addresses him in prose. Emilia speaks sometimes in prose, some- 
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times in blank verse, even to her mistress when she is talking of women who 
betray their husbands. Iago speaks usually to Othello in blank verse; to his gull, 
Roderigo, a fool but a gentleman, he uses prose ordinarily, and the replies are 
prose. Iago and Cassio speak prose in drink. In his soliloquies, Iago uses now 
prose, now blank verse. Othello himself speaks blank verse, except in his seizure. 

Hamlet, Claudius, and Ophelia speak prose about the play within the play. 
Hamlet instructs the players in prose. In prose he speaks to Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, and to Osric about the duel. Ophelia speaks prose and rhyme in 
madness. The gravediggers speak prose; and so, holding the skull of Yorick in 
his hand and meditating upon the brevity of man’s fame, does Hamlet. 

The blunt fact is that characters of low degree do not consistently speak in 
prose. No more do characters of high degree confine themselves to blank verse. 
Both high and low use both verse and prose. Indeed, it appears to be true that 
those of high degree always speak prose in conversation with those of low de- 
gree—a tempting speculation, but a pitfall. 

2. Prose in the mouths of the principals indicates an abnormal state of 
mind. Following the murder of Duncan, both Lady Macbeth and Macbeth may 
be said to be in abnormal states of mind. Lady Macbeth, unable to discipline her 
subconscious, speaks prose in her sleep. Macbeth’s mental processes and his trou- 
bled conscience, which summon up the ghost of Banquo and the incorporeal 
daggers of the air, voice themselves only in blank verse. Not even before the 
show of Banquo’s heirs, where one might reasonably expect him to break, does 
he speak beyond the range of blank verse. And even in his horror at being 
unable to say “Amen,” in his hysteria at the blood on his hands, he speaks stead- 
ily in blank verse. 

Lear, even when he is himself conscious that his “wits begin to unsettle,” 
speaks a strange melange of prose and blank verse. Some of his most arrant mad- 
ness speaks in verse; contrariwise, some of his most penetrating wisdom speaks 
in prose. 

Othello, it is true, speaks prose in his seizure. Desdemona, whose mind is 
also troubled, speaks her perturbation in blank verse. 

Hamlet, according to this generalization, should speak prose from a trou- 
bled mind, blank verse in his sanity. Actually, he does the precise contrary. He 
speaks prose when, to Ophelia, he pretends madness. Likewise, to Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern and to Polonius, he simulates madness to avert danger. How- 
ever, in the frenzy of his grief at Ophelia’s funeral, when he leaps into the grave 
to struggle with Laertes, he speaks blank verse. 

Again, the stubborn fact contradicts the theory. These people, worried, hys- 
terical, frenetic, or calm, speak in both forms. 

3. High and noble sentiment speaks itself in blank verse; buffoonery, in 
prose. It has already been pointed out that Lear speaks trifles in blank verse, 
nobility in prose. The Porter and the Fool speak, it is true, in prose, but the 
Fool is not wholly fool, and the Porter is drunk. Lady Macbeth is surely no buf- 
foon, nor is Lady Macduff. Edgar’s prose, in his disguise, smacks of no buffoon- 
ery. Desdemona’s prose at the quayside, when she is passing the time with Iago 
while Othello’s ship is warped in, is hardly buffoonery. And though much of the 
gravediggers’ prose is rude enough jest, the prose of Hamlet among the skulls 
is in no sense foolery. 
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Though there is some color of cogency in this generalization, it is too 
coarse for the truth. All that can be salvaged from it is the fact that servants, 
porters, clowns, fools, and gravediggers in antic moods speak prose. Even this 
is damaged by another fact: others speak prose for other purposes. 

It would be absurd to deny these three statements their moiety of truth. 
Shakespeare does all these things and more besides. It would be equally absurd, 
however, to assert that he follows, in any consistent manner, any of the pat- 
terns outlined. Their fault lies, not in the absence of truth, but in the effort to 
bind him to too petty a pattern, to a too logical consistency. If there is a pat- 
tern at all, it is a grand one. 

All man’s life on this planet, and some conjecture about his life beyond it, 
bound his themes, a great range of experience, thought, reaction, emotion. In 
this range, as nearly as these subtle and intricate matters can be reduced to a 
formula, he had the following dramatic effects to deal with: 


1. Affairs in the high road of the plays’ themes: ambition, jealousy, ingrati- 
tude, revenge. 

2. Affairs a little aside from the high road of those themes. 

3. Minds troubled with conscience, love, drink, resolution, fear, pride, and 
a hundred other emotions. 

4. The foiling of one character against another. 

5. The foiling of one situation against another. 

6. The foiling of one emotional effect against another. 

7. The imperative of keeping all this moving and coherent, a unity found 
in variety, not in uniformity. 

Stated thus without elaboration, these points beg for definition. Though 
they are problems with which any competent playwright must deal, he cannot 
sunder them from each other and treat them in splendid isolation. On the con- 
trary, they must be fused in an orchestral harmony and in the contrapuntal 
association required by the design of the play. Counterpoint is defined as the art 
of plural melody, that is, of melody not single, but moving, attended by one or 
more related but independent melodies. And all this must be done within the 
limitations of his media. There were only three: rhyme, blank verse, prose. If 
these appear too slight or too few for the orchestration Shakespeare was to prac- 
tice on them, the fact remains that there were no others present to his mind. 
They are fundamental limitations of language. 

In general, then, Shakespeare uses blank verse for affairs in the high road 
of his themes. For affairs a little aside from the high road, he sometimes uses 
prose. In Macbeth there are three considerable passages in prose: the Porter’s 
drunken speech upon opening the gate for Macduff, Lady Macbeth’s sleepwalk- 
ing scene, and one other. In the first of these, Shakespeare conducts the audience, 
if we are to credit De Quincey, from the high plane of horror attendant on the 
murder of Duncan to the commonplace level of a reported drinking bout. It is a 
violent fluctuation; it is beside the high preoccupation of the theme; it foils the 
Porter’s drunken garrulity against the sobriety of Macduff. The change is con- 
trapuntal, accomplished by a shift from blank verse to prose. It is not only the 
Porter who speaks prose; so also does Macduff. 

Lady Macheth’s sleepwalking scene stands a little aside from the theme, 
though a consequence of it. Again, it is a violent fluctuation in the action and the 
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tone. The change to prose is contrapuntal—the adjustment of a subsidiary mel- 
ody to the theme. This instance is the more pointed because the Physician and 
the Nurse, after Lady Macbeth has gone back to bed, return to blank verse. 

Yet again, in a little regarded passage, IV. ii. 34-64, Lady Macduff and her 
son speak prose for some thirty lines. The passage is framed in blank verse. 
That is to say, blank verse, telling her of Macduff’s flight to England, precedes 
the passage in prose. The tone of the thirty lines is anxiety and concealment— 
her fear that Macduff is a traitor concealed from the boy under cover of a sort 
of desperate gaiety. Blank verse follows it, voicing all the troubled mind of Lady 
Macduff: 


Whither should I fly? 
I have done no harm. But I remember now 
I am in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable, to do good sometime 
Accounted dangerous folly. 


Hamlet abounds in instances of contrapuntal change. In prose he pretends 
madness. In the same medium he issues his instructions to the chief of the play- 
ers—a situation aside from the high theme of the play. Ophelia, a by-casualty 
of the revenge theme, with a troubled mind speaks her pathetic lines in prose 
and rhyme. In the gravediggers’ scene, V. i. 1-235, admittedly aside from the 
high theme, they speak prose. So also do Hamlet and Horatio. Hamlet, how- 
ever, with line 236, returns to rhyme and blank verse in mid-speech: 


Imperial Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

O that that earth which kept the world in awe 
Should patch a wall t’expel the winter’s flaw. 
But soft! but soft! Here comes the King. 


Why? The tone of the rhymed passage is sardonic. Shortly thereafter Ophel- 
ia’s funeral procession appears, and Hamlet returns to his preoccupation with 
revenge, the high theme, and to the blank verse with which he ended the rhymed 
passage above. Counterpoint! 

Othello and Lear likewise teem with instances. Othello himself speaks prose 
in one situation only. All his heavy anxiety he speaks in blank verse, and all the 
hesitant resolutions of his reluctant jealousy. Only when his mind has been 
wrought to savage wrath and incoherence does he speak his intention—and in 
prose: “Ay, let her rot, and perish, and be damned tonight; for she shall not 
live...” 

There remains, it is true, one stubborn and unaccountable shift in this play. 
In I. i. 109-120, Iago describes to Brabantio the nuptials of Desdemona and 
Othello: 


Even now, now, very now, an old black ram 
Is tupping your white ewe.... 


Suddenly he turns from this blank verse to prose: 


I am one, sir, that comes to tell you your daughter and the Moor are now 
making the beast with two backs. 
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Why he turns so must remain not wholly clear. Both passages give the tone of 
scurrility in which Iago constantly alludes to intimacies between the principals. 
The second outdoes the first in coarseness. To insist, however, that Shakespeare 
changed his medium in order to heighten this emphasis is to find purposes not 
apparent in the passage. 

In countless scenes in Lear, prose relieves blank verse for one or another of the 
purposes suggested: Kent’s abuse of Oswald before Gloucester’s castle; much of 
the Fool’s wisdom; Edgar’s poor Tom alternating with his own mind and char- 
acter, the one in mingled prose and rhyme, the other in blank verse; the open- 
ing scene between Gloucester, Kent, and Edmund. All these stand a little aside 
from the high center of the play. Since it is impossible to cite from them all, the 
great storm scenes from Acts III and IV, in which the storms without and those 
within Lear contend which shall vex him more, must suffice. Lear’s reason, it 
will be remembered, has always been blown about by his ego and his emotions. 
Here it has begun visibly to totter. In the cacophony of lightning, rain, wind, and 
thunder, the Fool prates and Edgar impersonates poor Tom in prose. Lear 
speaks now in blank verse: 


And here’s another, whose warp’d looks proclaim 

What store her heart is made on. Stop her there! 

Arms, arms, sword, fire! Corruption in the place! 

False justicer, why hast thou let her scape? (III. vi. 56ff.) 


A little later, he speaks in prose: 


Then let them anatomize Regan; see what breeds about her heart. Is 
there any cause in nature that makes these hard hearts? (To Edgar) 
You, sir, I entertain for one of my hundred; only I do not like the 
fashion of your garments. You will say they are Persian, but let them 
be changed. (III. vi. 80-86) 


Here, in “matter and impertinency mix’d,” the very transition from the 
high center of Lear’s preoccupation with his children’s hard hearts to the trifle 
of Edgar’s rags is conducted in prose. Contrariwise, the shift from prose to 
blank verse effects a contrapuntal alteration: 


When the rain came to wet me once, and the wind to make me chatter; 
when the thunder would not peace at my bidding; there I found ’em, 
there I smelt ’em out. Go to, they are not men o’ their words: they told 
me I was everything; ’tis a lie, I am not ague-proof. (IV. vi. 102ff.) 


But in line 109, blank verse again: 


Ay, every inch a king! 
When I do stare, see how the subject quakes. 
I pardon that man’s life. What was thy cause? 
Adultery? 
Thou shalt not die. Die for adultery? No.... 
But to the girdle do the gods inherit, 
Beneath is all the fiends’; 
There’s hell, there’s darkness, there’s the sulphurous pit, 
Burning, scalding, stench, consumption; fie, fie, fie! pah, pah! Give me 
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an ounce of civet; good apothecary, sweeten my imagination. There’s 
money for thee. 


In this passage, it will be noted that, with the assertion of his majesty, he 
speaks in blank verse and continues in it in his bitter renunciation of the pun- 
ishment ordinarily meted out to adulterers. Later, however, his mind veers out- 
side the realm of his one-time authority and outside the high center of the theme 
and his injuries. Thereupon he returns to prose. 

Here one observes the fluctuations of his mind, like the play of light and 
shadow on a clouded day. Cordelia has but recently described him as “mad as 
the vex’d sea, singing aloud.” For a moment authority mantles him, and he 
speaks bitter sanity. Then the clouds cover the light again, and coherence van- 
ishes. The medium passes swiftly from blank verse to prose to blank verse to 
prose; from self-pity to majesty to incoherent rage. In a somewhat similar se- 
quence, a little later, Lear recognizes the eyeless Gloucester in prose: 


I remember thine eyes well enough. Dost thou squiny at me? (IV. vi. 


130ff.) 


Later in the same passage, in the accustomed role of authority, he returns 
to blank verse: 


There thou mightst behold the great image of authority: a dog’s obeyed 
in office. 

Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand! 

Why dost thou lash that whore? Strip thy own back; 

Thou hotly lusts to use her in that kind 

For which thou whipst her. The usurer hangs the cozener. 
Through tatter’d gowns great vices do appear; 

Robes and furred gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 

. .. Get thee glass eyes, 

And, like a scurvy politician, seem 

To see the things thou dost not. 


Here, in a potpourri of sense and madness, he passes from casual prose 
to a condemnation of man’s justice in blank verse, and back again, in a 
strangely coherent allusion, to Gloucester’s vision. From these passages, chosen 
because they represent a great number not cited here, it is clear that, in Lear’s 
madness, prose and blank verse fuse in a pattern of contrapuntal harmony, 
in which occasional lucidity of mind lights up the gathering darkness of disor- 
der. So swiftly, so constantly does the medium shift, from prose to verse and 
back again, that the design, though identified, may not be more closely defined. 

It should be manifest, from the instances cited here, that no simple, petty 
consistency, no arbitrary design governed Shakespeare’s use of the three media 
at his command. He used rhyme, blank verse, prose when and as he needed 
them. Sometimes the shift from verse to prose achieved his purpose. Sometimes 
he achieved the same effect by shifting from prose to verse. Sometimes he 
shifted without apparent reason. That he used them all in a great orchestral 
unity emerges beyond contradiction. 
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If this article were to follow the course a good many others have followed, 
to find purpose where there is no purpose, to read meanings into innocent pas- 
sages, it should not stop here. It should go on, ruthlessly and erroneously, to 
assert that Shakespeare had in his mind @ carefully articulated plan for the al- 
ternation of the three media. That he ever consciously formulated his use of 
his instruments in such a plan, however, is patently absurd. He did not need to. 


He used them freely, richly, as they came from the careless opulence of his 
genius. 


New Mexico Highlands University 








; EN FINS WSF rex 
TO THE MEMORIE 
of che deceafed Authour Maifter 
W. SHAKESPEARE. 


e Gey Hake-fpearc, at length thy pious fellowes gine 

ac The.world thy Workes : thy Workes by which,out-line 
Thy Tombe, thy name muft* when that ftone is rent, 

And Time diffolues thy Stratford Moniment, 
Here we aliue (hall view thee fill. This Boke, 
When Braffe and Marble fade, fhall make thee looke 
Frefh to all Ages: when Pofteritie 
Shall loath what's new,thinke all is prodegie 
That is not Shake-fpeares ; eu’ry Line,each Verfe 
Here fhall reuine redeeme thee from thy Herfe. 
Nor Fire,nor cankring Age,as Nafo faid, 
Of bis thy wit-fraught Booke fhall once inuade. 
Nor shall Ie're beleene, or thinke thee dead 
( Though mift untill our bankyont Stace be fped 
(jmpofsible) with fome new [traine t'outedo 
'‘Pafsions of luliet,and ber Romeo ; 
Or till F heare a Scene more nobly take, 
Then when thy half-Sword parlying Romans fpake. 
Till thefe,till any of thy Volumes reft 
Shall with more fire more feeling be expreft, 
Be fure our Shake-fpeare, thou canft neuer dye, 
But crown’d with Lawrell, line eternally. 


L. Digges, 





To the memorie of M. W.Shake-fpeare. 


V V EE wondred (Shake-{peare) that thou went'ft fofoone 
From the Worlds-Stage,tothe Graues-Tyring-roome. 

Wee thought thee dead, but this thy printed worth, 

Tels thy Speftators that thou went’/t but forth 

To enter with applaufe, An Actors Art, 

(an dye,and iiue,to ate a fecond part. 

That's but an Exit of Mortalitie ; 

This, a Re-entrance toa Plaudite. ae 


COMMENDATORY VERSES IN THE FIRST FOLIO (1623) 











ROBERT ROBERTS: A PRINTER OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S FOURTH FOLIO 


By Frepson Bowers 


literary study, is nowhere better illustrated, perhaps, than in the neces- 

sary study which must be made of the printers of important texts. A 
printed text is but a second-hand report of the original lost manuscript, modified 
in various ways by printing-house practice and compositorial habits. Neither 
may be studied, with a view to restoring the purity of the manuscript text, un- 
til the printer is identified and his characteristics analyzed in other of his books 
besides the text with which one is concerned. It has never been suggested that 
any text in the Fourth Folio of Shakespeare (1685) possesses independent manu- 
script authority. Nevertheless, the history of the transmission of Shakespeare’s 
text has a scholarly interest in itself. For this reason the fact that neither Pol- 
lard nor any other historian of Shakespeare quartos and folios identifies the 
anonymous printers of the Fourth Folio has left a small gap in the information 
we should like to have. It is my purpose here to fill this gap, in part, by iden- 
tifying the printer of the first section of the book as Robert Roberts. 

Shakespeare’s Fourth Folio, published in 1685, was printed in three sec- 
tions, which almost certainly represent the work of three different printing 
houses. In the first section, sigs. A1-Z4" (pp. 1-274), each play begins with a 
somewhat crudely cut floral initial. In the second section, sigs. 2B-3E8” (pp. *1- 
328), the first play, King John, starts with a small initial “N” (completely differ- 
ent in design and size from those used before), but thereafter employs only dis- 
play capitals. The third section, sigs. *3A-4B8" (pp. *1-304), contents itself 
throughout with display capitals. 

The printers’ names are not given on any of the three forms of the title- 
page, and since the ornamental initial letters of the first section have not been 
assigned to any printer until very recently, and then I believe in error, the 
anonymity of the shops has been preserved. The shop which produced the third 
section will perhaps never be identified until we know everything there is to 
be learned about seventeenth-century types. That for the second must await 
some fortunate discovery from the single initial. The set of initials used by the 
printer of the first part, however, appears in other books of the period and thus 
is susceptible to identification. 

There are undoubtedly many other books which contain these initials, but 
I have observed the identical blocks of this section of the Fourth Folio in four 
other volumes. The first in point of date is Parthenissa by Roger Boyle, Earl 
of Orrery, printed by T. N. (i.e., Thomas Newcomb) for Henry Herringman 


‘Tie link of bibliography with textual criticism, and through that with 


1 This initial is reproduced as 42—N by C. W. Miller, “Thomas Newcomb: A Restoration 
Printer’s Ornament Stock,” Studies in Bibliography, Il (1950). Dr. Miller’s assignment of this 
second-section initial to Thomas Newcomb, Jr., on this single occurrence did not take account of 
the sectional printing of the Folio and was based on his original conjecture that the initials of the 
first section could be identified as Newcomb’s, a matter discussed below. 
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in 1676. On this evidence, Dr. C. W. Miller has recently assigned the initials 
to Newcomb and has listed the Fourth Folio among the books Newcomb 
printed.” The second book is Beaumont and Fletcher’s Scornful Lady, printed 
about July 1677 by A. Maxwell and R. Roberts for D. N. and T. C., and sold 
by L. Curtis. Here the block for the initial “B” is demonstrably the same as 
that which opens The Tempest on sig. Al of the Fourth Folio. 

We are here seemingly faced with a problem involving the use of blocks 
from the same set by two different printers only a year apart, and if this is in- 
deed a fact, then no inferences can be drawn about the printer of the first sec- 
tion of the Folio. But the difficulty is not insuperable. In his very useful remarks 
about the pitfalls attending printer-identification from ornaments, Dr. Miller 
writes: “Ornaments in the text of a volume occasionally qualify or contradict 
the evidence of a printer’s name in the title-page imprint. A number of large 
folios of this period were the work of two or more printers, but the imprint 
often carries only the name of the printer who ran off the title-page and the 
first or last portion of the volume.” * Since The Scornful Lady is a short quarto, 
clearly the work of only one printing house, it is necessary to examine the 1676 
Parthenissa to determine whether Newcomb printed the whole volume, or only 
a portion. Such an examination indicates very definitely that Parthenissa was 
printed in two sections, and that the Fourth Folio initials appear only in the 
second section, which is almost certainly not by Newcomb. 

The facts are these. Parthenissa, a folio, proceeds in order in 4’s from its 
title-gathering through gathering 3E, which is followed by 3F in 2’s to end 
Part III of the book with p. [404]. Part IV follows immediately, but it begins 
a new series of signings with a jump to sig. 3Q and p. [483]. This gap in sign- 
ing and in numbering is suspicious in the extreme and is classic evidence for 
simultaneous printing of a book in two sections. When we survey the two dif- 
ferent sections, we also see a number of typographical differences which estab- 
lish the sections as the work of different printers. In the first section, New- 
comb’s positively identified factotums are found in profusion, a factotum being 
used to begin the text of each “Book” within a “Part.” On the contrary, in the 
second section no factotums are used or any other block certainly identified as 
Newcomb’s. Instead, the Fourth Folio initials are employed only to begin the 
“Parts,” and display caps. are used for the “Books,” except that an initial is found 
in the dedication to Part VI. Other differences appear, as for example the use 
of rows of type-ornaments above head-titles in the second section but not in the 
first. The type for the “Part” half-titles is preserved standing so that this same 
type appears in the first section in the half-title on sig. 2B4 and again on sig. 
2N1. The half-titles in the second section are in a different setting, from an- 
other and larger font, and in turn are kept standing for later use within the 
section. Moreover, the running-titles change their settings to correspond with 


21 am in debt to Dr. Miller for the discovery that the 1676 Parthenissa contains the blocks 
later used in the Folio. It was unfortunate that his article was in print before I came upon the 
evidence from The Scornful Lady which led me to the investigation of Robert Roberts and of the 
printing of Parthenissa, evidence which leads to the conclusion that the attribution of the initials to 
Newcomb was mistaken. Dr. Miller has very generously accepted my arguments, and an errata slip 
corrects his article in Studies in Bibliography. 

8 Pp. 161-162. 
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the break between the sections.* Finally, although the type-page measurements 
for each section are the same within the limits of normal variation, the type-face 
itself (especially as determined by the italic) is different in each. 

These typographical differences buttress the bibliographical evidence for 
two-section simultaneous printing. The total evidence, as a consequence, leads to 
the view—in the light of the initial in The Scornful Lady from another shop— 
that Thomas Newcomb printed only the first section of Parthenissa and there- 
fore that his identification on its title-page cannot be used as evidence to assign 
the Folio blocks, in the second section, to him. 

The natural candidates are the Anne Maxwell and Robert Roberts who 
printed The Scornful Lady. This evidence can be confirmed. The third book 
I have seen with an initial from this set is William Bedloe’s The Excommuni- 
cated Prince, 1679, printed anonymously for Thomas Parkhurst, Dorman New- 
man, Thomas Cockerell, and Thomas Simmons. The initial “I” in this book 
appears in the Folio for Much Ado (H3”) and four other plays. That Maxwell 
and Roberts probably printed this book may be inferred with some confidence 
not only from the initial but also from Roberts’ known connection with the pub- 
lishers.” Dorman Newman is the D. N. of The Scornful Lady imprint, and 
Cockerell is its T. C. Moreover, the first entry made by Roberts in the Station- 
ers’ Register, on 16 August 1677 (ed. Eyre and Rivington, III, 40) for The Prov- 
erbs of Solomon shows his name deleted subsequently and Thomas Parkhurst’s 
substituted. Parkhurst, as will be seen below, also had business relations with 
Anne Maxwell. 

To clinch the case, however, the initial “N” found for Midsummer Night's 
Dream on sig. L4” of the Folio appears in Walter Harris, A Description of the 
King’s Royal Palace and Gardens at Loo, printed in 1699 by R. Roberts and 
sold by J. Nutt (Wing H-882). Since the same set of initials used by Roberts 
in 1677 is established as still in his possession in 1699, we may take it, I think, that 
they were always his or Maxwell’s and that the two-section printing of Par- 
thenissa disqualifies Newcomb’s claims to the blocks.® 

Lacking an index to the Eyre and Rivington transcript of the Register, and 
especially a printer-publisher index to Wing’s Short-Title Catalogue like that 
recently compiled by Dr. Paul Morrison for the Pollard and Redgrave STC," 

*This is a general, not an exact, statement. Although the two sections of Parthenissa were 
simultaneously printed, beginning respectively with sigs. Br (or At) and 3Q respectively, Dr. C. W. 
Miller has shown that the final sheets 3C1-—3F2 of the first section were printed by the compositor 
and press of the second section, doubtless because the uneven distribution permitted the second- 
section workmen to finish first and then to swing over to assist the workmen of the first section. 
See his “A Bibliographical Study of Parthenissa by Roger Boyle Earl of Orrery,” Studies in Bibliog- 
raphy, Il (1949), 134-135. Quite naturally, then, and later in his study of Newcomb’s ornaments, 
he took it that the book had been printed in two sections within the same shop. The ornaments 
now, I think, disprove this thesis; moreover, there is no bibliographical difficulty in assuming that 
another shop took over the printing of the unfinished remainder of the first section. In doing so 
it would, of course, maintain the signing and numbering of the preceding pages. 

5 Miller, p. 162: “Finally, in attributing to a specific printer the presswork of an unsigned 
book, one is always on surer ground if he can buttress his evidence of the ornamentation with 
that derived from other reliable sources. One of the obvious sources is the printer-employment 
habits of the stationer publishing the book.” 

6 If this line of argument is correct, then initials 9, 11, 14, 17, 34, 36, 41, 54, 65, and 71 
must be deleted from Miller’s original listing of Newcomb ornaments. To these we must also 


add 42, which is dependent on the identification of the above with Newcomb. 
7 Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, 1950. 
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one must rely on what scattered evidence is otherwise available about Anne 
Maxwell and Robert Roberts. The central problem is, of course, whether the two 
were associated at the time the Fourth Folio was printed. Plomer (Dictionary, 
1641-1667, p. 125) lists Anne Maxwell as the widow of David Maxwell (1659- 
1665), and notes that in the survey of 29 July 1668 she was returned as having 
two presses, no apprentices, three compositors, and three pressmen. The dates 
1665-1675 which he assigns to her, however, are definitely wrong. 

In searching the Stationers’ Register I have found only two books entered 
by Anne Maxwell: on 30 August 1667 (II, 381) she entered The Life and Death 
of Mother Shipton; and on 22 December 1668 (II, 394) the fifth book of Aesop 
(possibly Wing A-719). However, on 11 May 1682 (III, 109), Thomas Park- 
hurst entered Christopher Wase, Methodi practicae specimen, An essay of a 
practical grammar “by vertue of an assignment under the hand and seale of M‘ 
Anne Maxwell bearing date the tenth instant. .. .” As late as May 1682, there- 
fore, Anne Maxwell was alive and apparently in business. Thereafter, I find no 
record of her in the sources available to me.® 

For Robert Roberts, Plomer (Dictionary, 1668-1725, p. 255) lists what he 
states to be the first Term Catalogue mention in November (Michaelmas) 1685 
as the printer of Clement Cotton’s The Mirror of Martyrs, sixth edition, 1685 
(Wing C-6405). Noting Hazlitt, III, 224, he infers (almost certainly correctly) 
that Roberts was the R. R. who with A. M. printed in 1679 A True Relation of 
the Cruelties lately acted by the Rebels in Scotland. Finally, he offers the dates 
1679(?)-1699 for Roberts’ activity. Again, these dates are inaccurate. The first 
mention of Roberts in the Term Catalogues is, instead, in June (Trinity) 1682 
for the Collinges History of Conformity which he printed with Anne Maxwell. 
But his name appears much earlier in the Register, the first reference I have ob- 
served being that in 16 August 1677 for his entry of The Proverbs of Solomon, 
which Thomas Parkhurst took over. Roberts also entered books on 5 October 
1677 (III, 46), 20 November 1677 (III, 48); but thereafter not until 2 May 1683 
(III, 152), 2 [#.e., 20] May 1683 (III, 157), 2 July 1684 (III, 245), 9 September 
1684 (III, 251), 15 March 1685/6 (III, 300), and so on. These entries were all 
made in his name alone. 

Certain facts begin to emerge about the partnership, even though the whole 
story cannot be known at present. Anne Maxwell’s name appears alone in the 
imprint of Wing H-3045 in 1672, but with Roberts in the next edition of 1678 
(Wing H-3046); alone in 1673 (H-3016), but with Roberts in the next edition 
in 1678 (H-3017); and alone in 1674 (H-3043). This book in 1674 is the last I 
happen to know about that she printed by herself, although I am confident that 
a systematic search through Wing would reveal later ones, for the first I have 
observed her printing with Roberts is The Scornful Lady of 1677.° Sometime, 
then, between 1674 and 1677, on this evidence, the two seem to have entered 

8In the June (Trinity) 1682 Term Catalogue (I, 496), The History of Conformity by John 
Collinges (Wing C-5319, not entered in SR) was advertised by A. Maxwell and R. Roberts. 
Since the book bears a 1681 date on its title, this 1682 advertisement was presumably a late one 


and cannot be taken as evidence of her activity after May 1682. The next edition, in 1689, was 
by Roberts alone. 


® On the evidence at hand, it is impossible to tell whether the two were in partnership when 
one or the other of them printed the second section of the 1676 Parthenissa. At the moment, 
the prior history of these initial blocks is not known. 
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into a business association. The last book which I know of printed by them in 
partnership is Wing C-5319, The History of Conformity, in 1681, with another 
edition in 1689 by Roberts alone. But again it would not be surprising to learn 
that there were others later than 1681, in view of the Register reference to Anne 
Maxwell in May 1682. 

Similarly, although the first book printed alone by Roberts that I have 
observed is The Mirror of Martyrs in 1685, followed by Wing C-1961, The 
Character and Qualifications of an Honest Loyal Merchant in 1686, it is very 
likely that he began printing by himself much earlier. In this connection, the 
gap in his entries for copy in the Register between 20 November 1677 and 2 
May 1683 now becomes significant. The year 1677, in which Roberts’ entries 
cease, contains the first observed book of the partnership, and 1683, when he re- 
resumes his entries, is only a year after the last mention in the Register of Anne 
Maxwell. The first date cannot be viewed too scrupulously, for the second issue 
of The Scornful Lady was advertised among the reprints in the Term Catalogue 
for 5 July 1677 (I, 285), and his first entries in the Register are all later in date 
in 1677. But on the evidence at hand, the partnership seems to have been in 
force at least as early as mid-1677,!° and probably extended into late 1682 but 
very likely early 1683, marked by his resumption of Register entries in May of 
that year, as if his circumstances had altered. I take it, therefore, that his Regis- 
ter entries and Term Catalogue advertisements—Plomer to the contrary—prob- 
ably do indicate some publishing activity, which he began but dropped early 
in his association as a printer with Anne Maxwell and resumed after the dissolu- 
tion of his partnership with her. 

The enquiry into the precise history of these two is of some pertinence, 
for it determines that Robert Roberts, almost certainly alone, was the printer of 
the first section of the Fourth Folio in 1685, and that Anne Maxwell—as shown 
by the absence of her name from the imprint of the Mirror of Martyrs in the 
same year—was either retired or dead. 

The one remaining question is that of the earlier history of this set of ini- 
tial blocks used by the two together and later by Roberts. I have no information 
at the moment whether they originally belonged to Maxwell or to Roberts. All 
that is pertinent to the printer-identification in the Fourth Folio, however, is the 
fact that the initials appear at least as early as 1677 when the two were in part- 
nership, and that—as is shown by his use of a block from the set in 1699—on the 
dissolution of their partnership Roberts came into possession of them at some 
time before 1685. He is thus identified as the printer in 1685 of the first text sec- 
tion of the Fourth Folio. 


A Note on the Device in the Fourth Folio 


Prefixed to the text section printed by Roberts are two preliminary gather- 
ings 7? and *A‘. That Roberts printed the *A gathering, which begins with the 
dedication to Pembroke and Montgomery, may be demonstrated by the use of 
the same settings of box rules in this preliminary gathering as in the later text 
gatherings of his section. Moreover, the appearance of the box rules in *A in the 
same bent and sprung condition found in gathering Z (as Z2t*=*A1", and 


10 This is the earliest date that can be safely assigned at present to the partnership: see foot- 
note 9 above. 
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Z4™="A2") demonstrates that this preliminary gathering was machined not at 
the start but after the printing of the final gathering Z in Roberts’ part. 

Unfortunately, this fact cannot lead to the automatic assumption that Rob- 
erts also printed the first unsigned gathering 7”, containing the facing portrait and 
titlepage, and therefore that the unassigned device (McKerrow 2638) on the two 
states of the original title! is his. The rules used to frame these states of the title 
cannot be identified with any of the rules used to box the text pages either in 
Roberts’ section or the parts printed in the other shops. The measurements of 
the opening in the skeleton-forme which the title would take debar the printer 
of the second section as a candidate, but are about as applicable to the third 
section as they are to Roberts’. 

We may note, however, that the size and font of type used to print the title 
letterpress containing the seven apocryphal plays seem to be the same as that 
used by Roberts to print the dedication in *A. Moreover, various display letters 
of the same size and font as were used to print the formal title also appear in the 
headings to the individual plays in the Roberts text but not in the third section. 
I cannot positively identify any of these letters as being the same individual sorts, 
although there is some reason to believe that the D in COMEDIES in the title 
may be the same as the D in the heading to the Dream. 

Certainly this matter, therefore, must await the examination of an expert 
in types; and possibly, also, the results of a close examination of the watermarks 
in the paper of a number of copies.!* In the meantime, and on a very tentative 
basis, it may seem plausible to infer that the use of the same fonts is in fact 
significant rather than fortuitous; that it is likely if Roberts printed “A he also 
would have printed 7; and hence that there are some slight grounds for the very 
tentative assignment of this device to him." 


The University of Virginia 


11In the first state of the title the names of the following booksellers appear: Herringman, 
Brewster, Bentley. In the second state, R. Chiswell is added after Bentley. For the assignment of 
the order of these imprints, see G. E. Dawson, “The Copyright of Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works,” 
Studies in Honor of A. H. R. Fairchild (University of Missouri Studies, XXI, no. 1), p. 22 and n. 34. 
The device in question appears in both states of the title. Dr. Dawson, who has made a careful 
examination of the Folger collection of Fourth Folios, kindly writes me that the first state is 
definitely conjugate but from the two Folger copies of the Chiswell state nothing can be determined 
since both titles have been tampered with. In the third form of the title, the book is stated to 
be printed for Herringman and sold by Knight and Saunders. Instead of the device, this title cun- 
tains a compound type-ornament, and in Dr. Dawson’s opinion the leaf is a cancellans. This fact 
rules out the Knight-Saunders title from the present discussion. 

12In the University of Virginia copy, the watermark of x differs from that in 2A in the 
length of its cartouche. Dr. Dawson informs me that his study of the Folio has disclosed six 
related but clearly different watermarks in the complete volume, all presumably from the same 
mill since all bear the name DVAVLEGARD, but with differing crowns and shields. Since water- 
mark evidence based only on one copy is too dangerous to meddle with, it is to be hoped that 
Dr. Dawson will some day publish a study of what the paper may reveal in the various Folger 
copies. 

13It is perhaps no legitimate argument that a single printer for all the preliminaries would 
have imposed them in 6’s instead of by 2 and 4. The need to engrave the portrait separately may 
well have had some influence in altering normal imposition. Moreover, since the text begins with 
A, there would seem to be no significance to the lack of signing in the first preliminary gathering 
and the signing of the second with A. The blank recto of the first leaf of the initial preliminary 
gathering would scarcely be signed when its verso contained an engraving, and the fact that the 
second leaf is the title normally precludes signing there. Under the circumstances, then, the signing 
of the second preliminary gathering is without significance. 











ON PRODUCING KING LEAR 


By Daviw WI1Lt1aMs 


T is customary for most people, when writing of King Lear in the theater, 

to cite Lamb’s famous plea against its place there, and it is nowadays scarcely 

less customary to follow that up by concurring with Granville-Barker’s sys- 
tematic contradiction of Lamb." His preface to the play is a most eloquent coun- 
sel for the defense, and the verdict of theatrical posterity would suggest that 
he wins his case. After all, as he reminds us, it was not primarily against per- 
formances of Shakespeare’s Lear that Lamb inveighed; the “old man tottering 
about the stage with a walking-stick” is not Shakespeare’s creation but Tate’s, 
and Tate’s Lear has been banished from the theater for well over a hundred 
years. But I mention Lamb’s animadversions because I believe, though they 
are no longer tenable, they carry with them a certain salutary caveat which the 
prospective producer ? will be wise to bear in mind. Lamb condemns the sort of 
performance that fails in conception, as well as execution to apprehend the true 
quality of the play—its sublimity, a sublimity that must be both beautiful and 
terrible. If the modern producer fails to apprehend this quality (and apprehend 
it fully enough to be able to impart it to his cast), then he too will have de- 
served Lamb’s strictures. 

It would take far too much space for me to attempt even to outline what 
Lear “means” to me; suffice it to say that, of the many cr’ticisms and comen- 
taries on the play that I have read, the most stimulating and the one with which 
I am most in sympathy remains Bradley’s; that is to say, I follow him in his 
acceptance of the play as a vision of purgation, a hymn of suffering, in short a 
profoundly religious drama, only differing in that I draw a more optimistic con- 
clusion from the ending than he does. 

I aimed, therefore, at an extremely simple production as far as material para- 
phernalia were concerned, and concentrated upon the essential evidence of Shake- 
speare’s intentions—in other words, the text. Lest this appear a trite formula for 
a Shakespearian production I had better qualify it by reference to alternative 
methods. I find it difficult to avoid the impression in most Shakespearian produc- 
tions I have seen that they are dominated by the commercial attitude. This at- 
titude seems to consist in a sort of tacit acknowledgement that it is permissible 
to present the plays publicly, provided (a) they are made to appear as “topical” 
as possible, (b) the fact that they are in verse is treated as a sort of outmoded 
convention which must be circumvented by speaking the lines as if they were 
in prose, and (c) the producer approaches his text as something in need of “ani- 
mation” by his production to help the old words “come alive.” I am not, of course, 


1 The views expressed in this article are based upon a production of the play which I directed 
for the Oxford University Players’ tour of America during July-September 1950. The ideas in that 
production are, in their turn, the result of such experience as I have received in connection with the 
play, whether directly, on the stage and in my own reading of it, or indirectly, from the commen- 
taries (valuable and otherwise) of generations of critics, That experience has (I hope) taught me 
courage as well as caution in the great adventure of Shakespearian interpretation. 

2 The term, “producer,” in England is the equivalent of “director” in the United States. 
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against embroidering the text in itself, but against that form of embroidery 
that distort’s and cheapens the original fabric. 

It was fortunate, therefore, that my production was not a commercial un- 
dertaking, and also that the cast was composed of university actors for whom 
the Shakespearian histrionic idiom was the most familiar and who were thus 
especially responsive to the methods of production which I sought to practice; 
by their almost uniformly intelligent and spontaneous delivery of the verse itself 
they provided an indispensable contribution towards a production that relied 
almost exclusively upon the text. 

With a view towards achieving this material simplicity I used no scenery 
and made no attempt to localize the action of the play—the very vagueness of 
which is surely part of Shakespeare’s design. Furthermore, without an elaborate 
attempt at scenic representation, the action of the play was unimpeded in its 
progress, and thus that impression of dynamic and dreadful urgency that is 
such an important feature of all Shakespearian tragedy was emphasized. The 
production did, in fact, allow two intervals, but I am not ideally in favour of this. 
I do not see any justification for holding up the surge of action until the end 
of Act III, Scene vii. It is, however, a long play, and emotionally very exacting, 
especially to audiences not familiar with Shakespeare, and so I thought it ad- 
visable to insert another interval after Act II, Scene iv. Ideally, I should like to 
see intervals abolished in productions of Shakespeare, at any rate for the trage- 
dies. They are a menace to the important emotional unity which the plays de- 
mand. 

To return to the matter of scenery. It seemed to me that any attempt at 
visual realism would be superfluous; the poetry is an incomparable scenic ar- 
tist. Those who have seen the film of Hamlet, for instance, with its tedious 
and unnecessary attempts to localize the action of the play, will appreciate 
how aesthetically ruinous such treatment can be. I do not, however, suggest 
that visual realism should systematically be eliminated from all Shakespearian 
productions; in the comedies, for instance, where the plots rely more on situa- 
tion and actuality, settings that are more or less realistic can be greatly ad- 
vantageous, but I risk laying it down as a general principle of Shakespearian 
production that whenever the function of the scenic artist can be performed, and 
performed more evocatively, by the poet, his services should be minimized. 

For the same reason that I used no scenery I made no attempt to realize 
the storm. Lamb, it will be remembered, speaks of “the contemptible machinery 
with which they mimic the storm,” and to be sure what machinery can satis- 
factorily imitate or even implement the elemental magnificence of: 


Blow winds, and crack your cheeks! Rage! Blow! 

You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 

Till you have drenched our steeples, drowned the cocks! 
You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 

Singe my white head! And thou, all-shaking thunder 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ the world 

Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once 

That make ingrateful man! (III. ii) 
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Perhaps a judicious use of the thundersheet may help to stimulate the aural 
imagination of the audience, but the real significance and fury of the storm 
must be communicated by the actor’s delivery of the lines. 

To avoid, however, the visual monoteny of a completely bare stage I in- 
troduced a plain rostrum, a five-foot cube, with a flight of steps up to the top, 
and employed this in various ways throughout the j «: y. It served several pur- 
poses. Lear’s throne was placed upon the top of the .ustrum in the first scene, 
and this helped to suggest that idea of isolation, whereby he fails so tragically 
to appreciate the respective merits of Kent and Cordelia, Goneril and Regan. 
This sparse decor also provided an opportunity for expressing what I would de- 
scribe as “visual echoes,” which enabled me to carry out some of those ideas 
of symbolic grouping and movement upon which Granville-Barker touches 
in his Preface (mainly those connected with the motives of a cyclic process 
through the play). 

The principles that demand simplicity in setting do not, however, apply 
to the question of costuming. Historical realism, on the other hand, is (at any 
rate for King Lear) not desirable. To dress the production according to fashions 
of Anglo-Saxon England would be to exaggerate the play’s connection with its 
historical source. The main function of costumes is to assist characterization. 
In King Lear, as in most other Shakespearian plays, the costumes are also a 
useful way of illustrating the different social levels among the dramatis per- 
sonae. The text of King Lear provides several allusions to these differences; 
nonetheless I have seen numerous productions in which, though lavish, the re- 
spective costuming, for instance of Cornwall and Gloucester, failed to signify the 
seniority of the former, which is indisputable in the light of the text. 

To incorporate all these considerations, and at the same time to provide 
a considerable element of visual beauty (eschewed in the scenery), I used me- 
dieval costumes. They also helped to suggest that atmosphere of romance and 
remoteness that pervades the story. I did not, however, limit the costuming to 
any particular medieval period, thereby hoping to avoid too temporal an im- 
pression. I need scarcely add that in no production, least of all Shakespearian, 
should expression of character be determined by what the actors wear. Cos- 
tumes should not do more than assist that fundamental conception of character, 
the chief expression of which must emanate from acting. I should not trouble 
to stress this, were it not for the fact that I have seen productions of Shake- 
speare in which this principle was carried out in reverse. 

So far I have concentrated upon the technical features of the production; 
I will conclude, therefore, with a more particular discussion of one very im- 
portant matter within the play itself—the characterization. 

There is little disagreement about the basic interpretation of the characters 
of King Lear: most of them are clearly ranged on the sides of goodness or of 
evil, and their conflict is the substance of the play. Moreover, the play is ex- 
treme in its picture of the good and the evil in action (the actors’ tasks are there- 
fore simpler in this respect than in, for example, Hamlet or Antony and Cleo- 
patra, where the lines of moral demarcation are nothing like so clear) ; this be- 
ing so, no attempt should be made to mitigate the impression of those extremes 
received from a careful consideration of the play. The scene of the blinding of 
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Gloucester is a crucial instance. It represents the culmination of evil in action, 
and it is a great mistake to try to gloss over the horrors. They should be played 
for the maximum effect of bestiality. Otherwise we should be committing the 
cardinal error of reducing the play’s stature. The physical agony of Gloucester 
balances the spiritual agony of Lear, and it must not be understated. The Glou- 
cester sub-plot throughout follows the pattern of cause and effect that is found 
in the main plot (rejection of the faithful child, misplaced confidence in the 
treacherous one, subsequent punishment, etc.), and therefore the enormity of 
Gloucester’s suffering has, so to speak, a reciprocal relationship to that of Lear. 
The significance of this is wonderfully apparent in the great scene of their en- 
counter on Dover Cliff. And if Gloucester’s blinding is to receive its meed of 
horror, the characters who partake in it and contribute to it must be fully credi- 
ble as creatures of darkness and damnation; in other words, they must not 
lack emphasis, either in quantity or quality. It is important, however, to avoid 
the impression of complete psychological similarity in Goneril, Regan, Edmund, 
and Cornwall; their wickedness expresses itself in various, subtly different ways 
which the producer should not hesitate to exploit. An example of what I mean 
is to be found in the contrast between the characters of Goneril and Regan, 
who are, naturally, the most alike among the four. Goneril is the more im- 
posing and authoritative, Regan the more spiteful and sadistic. It is Goneril 
who first suggests the plot against their father, and it is Goneril who sug- 
gests the actual blinding of Gloucester. It is Regan who responds with more 
excitement to the prospect of these enormities, Her treatment of her father is, 
if anything, more horrible than Goneril’s, because more sly and deceptive. She 
welcomes him on his arrival at her palace as Goneril never did. And it is Regan, 
not Goneril, who remains for the blinding of Gloucester, and who rises like 
a fiend to the appalling opportunities of the situation. Finally, it is Goneril 
who again acts first when, out of love for Edmund, she poisons her sister. Regan 
dies defeated and conscious of her defeat; Goneril is defiant and dreadful to 
the last. 

Correspondingly, the creatures of light in this convulsed firmament of a 
play must be equally emphatic; this is more difficult to achieve on the stage since 
evil is theatrically, as a rule, more interesting than good. Shakespeare helps 
us considerably in his portraits of Kent and Edgar by putting them for much 
of the play in dramatic disguises; Cordelia is rather differently placed. The 
main lesson (among many) that I learned from his production was the peculiar 
and vital importance of Cordelia. Lest this appear obvious, let me qualify. I 
would say that, after Lear himself, she certainly is the most important charac- 
ter in the play. Yet the part is remarkably small. She appears only in four scenes, 
and speaks less than a hundred and twenty lines, but she is, so to speak, the 
apex of goodness in the play’s ethical pyramid. By her forgiveness and love, 
and by that alone, does Lear finally achieve redemption. She seems, therefore, 
not merely a person, but also an ideal, and this adds very greatly to the difficul- 
ties of the performance. 

Rather too much has been made of the idea, fostered by Granville-Barker, 
that she is “her father’s daughter,” and that her behavior in the first scene springs 
from the same family pride which causes Lear to cast her off. It should not be 
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forgotten that the voice of Cordelia in that encounter is not merely the voice 
of a daughter wronged, but of Truth affronted, and Light amid the gathering 
darkness. This is not to ask for meekness in portrayal; there must be anger, 
passionate anger, but no trace of her father’s petulance. It must be, instead, the 
sort of anger that incited Christ to drive the merchants from the Temple. It is 
Cordelia, therefore, who must establish the spiritual tone of the whole play. 
At the same time, however, she must remain recognizable as a human being, 
in much the same way, in fact, that the greatest saints have retained their 
humanity, and incorporated it in the sanctity of their personalities. Cordelia 
is a part that very few actresses perform justly; a cake of vague and vapid 
pleasantness, sugared and iced, is a poor substitute for the blessed martyr of 
Shakespeare’s invention. 

A part that is invariably underestimated in the play’s dramatic pattern is 
that of Albany. It is usually given to the most colorless actor in the company, 
yet his function in the play is an important one. He is admittedly something of 
a “moral fool” at the beginning in failing to recognize his wife’s true nature, 
but he soon learns, and learns deeply, the consequences of his folly, and at the 
end it is he who is left in the position of highest responsibility. He is the voice 
of the curative goog sense that is needed after the tumult of the conflict is spent. 
He represents the spirit of a sad but courageous patience that is the strongest 
and most precious discipline of affliction. For in that spirit there is a promise 
of survival. We cannot afford to overlook the significance of Albany. 

Surprisingly enough, the character of the Fool, which has excited so much 
critical ingenuity, tends to become self-explanatory in performance. If it is 
remembered that he is, first and foremost, a professional jester, the elaborations 
within the part should look after themselves. He should not, I think, be 
represented quite as impersonal; his reactions in the situations in which he is 
involved are, after all, remarkably personal. At the same time his function in 
the play is also choric, and to indicate this dichotomy of character, it is neces- 
sary to play the part, suggesting, if possible, no trace of individual independence. 
He is a “creature” of his master; he underlines, punctuates and italicizes his 
master’s predicament and in doing so inherits a position in the play that is 
traditional, and at the same time unique. I am inclined to think that the part 
should never be entrusted to actors of over, say, thirty. 

The preceding remarks are bound to seem cursory in relation to the 
magnitude of the subject. The sort of production I have suggested makes 
unusual demands upon the actors and upon the audience. It offers few secondary 
consolations. It implies an undoubted conviction that the play is the thing, and 
that anything which is liable to shift the focal point of concentration away from 
the lines themselves is interfering with the play, weakening its authority, and 
disfiguring its image. 

The history of Shakespeare in the theatre is erratic and, on the whole 
not very creditable. It is the history of changing attitudes towards theatrical 
performances in general; Shakespeare needs a particular and specialized ap- 
proach, an approach which will not be dominated by the prevailing fashion 
in theatrical production, because its primary purpose should not be to pander 
to the popular tastes, but to create them, and to create them by appealing for 
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ultimate arbitration between success and failure not to the verdict of the box 
office but to that of artistic integrity. 

In other words, what is needed is a “Shakespearian style” of acting and 
production—not, of course, to be universally applied, but vested in a single com- 
pany of permanent status. There are a few actors who have achieved this style, 
but there is no company to make it general, and no organization to give it the 
authority of tradition, although we have come near to it at times at Stratford 
and the Old Vic. 

It is a bold claim and an exacting claim, but it is nonetheless insistent, and 
cannot be gainsaid. For who can be absolutely sure that it has ever been fairly 
tested ? 


University College, Oxford 











SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL AT 
HOFSTRA COLLEGE 


By Autce VENEZKY 


HE main feature of a five-day Shakespeare Festival at Hofstra College, 

May 9-13, was a virtually full-scale reproduction of an Elizabethan stage, 

on which the Student Dramatic Club presented 1 Henry IV. Believed 
to be “probably the most authentic reconstruction yet undertaken at any time,” 
the structure is based on the research by Dr. John Cranford Adams, author of 
The Globe Playhouse and President of Hofstra. Dr. Adams’ scale model of the 
entire playhouse is presently on exhibit at the Folger Shakespeare Library, 
Washington, D.C. 

With the colorful stage building taking the place of realistic scenery, the 
scenes in Henry IV moved in rapid and unbroken succession on the five play- 
ing areas—the large platform, the inner stage, the upper stage, and the two 
window stages at either side of the upper stage. Modern lighting and blackouts 
were of great assistance in maintaining the flexibility of staging. The produc- 
tion demonstrated the contrast between our modern “horizontal staging”, where 
movement is predominantly from one side of the stage to the other, and the 
“vertical” Elizabethan staging, with movement from the upper level to the 
lower. Projection from upstage to downstage, of course, was more pronounced, 
since so much more territory was covered. 

Although the acting was unprofessional and the lines often inaudible, Di- 
rector Bernard Beckerman’s staging was filled with such imaginative touches 
as three swift dumb-show scenes to suggest the looting and pilfering which ac- 
company the glory in war. The size of the platform stage allowed full play to 
Falstaff’s ragged procession of recruits and to the pageantry of the final scene. 
The staging also demonstrated how useful the pillars supporting the heavens 
must have been—to hide behind, to rest upon, etc. William Strickland’s original 
music was an effective contribution. The playing time was three hours, with 
two ten-minute intermissions. 

Constructed entirely by the students, the sturdily-built stage cost $2,000. 
Estimates for construction by a commercial concern had been around $30,000. 
Since the stage is bolted together, the plan is to erect it yearly in the gymnasium, 
which seats 1300, and to hold a Shakespeare Festival annually. 

Other features of this year’s festival included a symposium on Shakespeare’s 
drama and stage, with Dr. Raymond Short, Dr. Karl J. Holzknecht, and Dr. 
John Cranford Adams participating, and a recital of Elizabethan music by 
Suzanne Bloch. 


American National Theatre and Academy 











Vponthe Linesand Life of the Famous 
Scenicke Poet, Mafter Wittiam 


SHAKESPEARE. 






Hofe hands, which you foclapr, sonow, and wri 
SEN) Yuu Brite. nes braue; for done are Shakeppeares dayes : 
357' His dayes are done, that made the dainty Playes, 
Rs] Which made the Globe of heau‘n and earth toring. 
22} Dry'de is that veine, dry'dis the The/pien Spring, 
Tura all co tcares, and Phoebws clouds his rayes : 
Tha: corp’s, thatcoffin now befticke thofe bayes, 
Wuaich crown’d him Poes firft, chen Poets King. 
If Tragedies might any Prologue haue, 
Allthofe he made, would {carfe make one to this : 
Where Fame, now that he gone is tothe graue 
(Deaths pu sliquetyring-houfe) the Nunciusis. 
For though his line of life went foone abour, 
The life yet of his lines fall neucr out. 


HVGH HOLLAND, 


COMMENDATORY VERSE IN THE FIRST FOLIO (1623) 
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Producing Shakespeare. By C. B. Purvom. London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1950. Pp. 
[xii] + 220. 


Mr. Purdom has written constructively and critically of many of the prob- 
lems of contemporary Shakespearian production. His tributes to William Poel 
and Granville-Barker are a fitting reminder of the genius of two men who 
profoundly influenced the theater of today and whose names may be too easily 
forgotten. Mr. Purdom gives an admirable summary of their ideals and princi- 
ples, and describes with great clearness the essentials of a director’s task in 
preparing a production of Shakespeare. He deals also at some length with the 
Elizabethan playhouses, their construction and methods of presentation, and 
gives considerable space to the development of the picture stage and the way in 
which Shakespeare has been handled through the different epochs since the 
plays were written. Much of this ground has been covered in other recent books, 
and personally I felt that a shorter summary would have sufficed, but the 
author, no doubt, thought it necessary to a proper understanding of his thesis. 

The final chapter of the book, which describes Mr. Purdom’s production 
of A Winter's Tale would be more interesting if it were less concerned with 
entrances and exits and descriptions of the scenes of the play, which do not in 
themselves make very fruitful reading. The technical plan of a production, 
as Mr. Purdom himself points out, is largely determined by the type of stage 
employed and the formation of the setting, which, as he also says, must be 
most carefully conceived beforehand by the designer with the director’s help. 
(Incidentally, Mr. Purdom would, I think, have been wise to substitute 
“Director” and “direction” for “Producer” and “production” for his American 
readers’ benefit—the two terms in this country are completely different in 
connotation.) I agree with the author that it is interesting to read the technical 
plot of the development of a stage production, but a mere description of the 
action and the physical movement is too bare on paper and palls upon the 
reader after a few pages. One would like to have had more detailed notes of 
the gradual building up of climax and effects, the reactions during rehearsals 
between director and players, and the way in which scenes gradually took life 
in relation to one another, the final effect as compared with the theoretical plan, 
and so on. 

In one particular I join issue with Mr. Purdom. He states emphatically 
that the director should not intrude his personal idiosyncracies more than 
possible, but interpret the text with classical exactitude and severity. But he 
proceeds to put forward a theory which I find idiosyncratic in the extreme, 
namely that “the key to the right interpretation of the play is to know who is 
the character in whose mind, as he looks back in recollection, the story of the 
play is unfolded. ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ for instance, is the story of the fatal love 
in the eyes of Romeo after his death; that rather shadowy character, the hero 
of the play, looks back over his life and observes the tragic sequence of his 
experience.” And he goes on to cite instances of a similar kind in several of 
the other plays. 

I recently took part in a radio “version” of Hamlet, in which the play was 
made to appear as a “Flashback” seen through the eyes of Horatio, whose 
speeches at the end of the last scene were made the excuse for an effect which 
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was, to my mind, quite inartistic and inadmissible. (This is not what Mr. 
Purdom advocates, but it is an example of the danger of a theory like his.) 
Shakespeare was surely not the kind of dramatist who waited until the end of 
his plays to state his theme. I fancy Mr. Purdom means to urge his theory merely 
as a clue to a better understanding of the plays from the point of view of 
character study, but, as he states it, it is a highly dangerous guide to would-be 
directors, who might endeavour to interpret his ideas on this point literally. No 
audience could possibly infer what Mr. Purdom implies while seeing a perform- 
ance of one of the plays, and I do not believe that Shakespeare wrote them 
with any such “theme theory” in mind. This author’s view is an entirely personal 
one, which may at some time have helped him in explaining character or solving 
certain actors’ problems at rehearsal, but, offered as an important and revealing 
fundamental characteristic of Shakespeare’s plan, it appears to me both con- 
fusing and perverse, and, since the author gives great importance to it as a 
solution to the themes of all the plays, it strikes me as a regrettable flaw in an 
otherwise well argued and delightful book. 

Joun GrELcup 
London and New York 


Shakespeare’s Other Anne. By W. J. Fraser Hutcneson. Glasgow: William Maclellan, 
1950. Pp. 128. 12s. 6d. 


In The Story of Anne Whateley and William Shaxpere (1939) Mr. 
William Ross announced to an unheedful world that the so-called Shakespeare's 
Sonnets (1609) was actually composed by Anne Whateley, a nun whom the 
naughty Stratford boy had jilted to marry Anne Hathaway. Shaxpere, he 
explained, was the only begetter of the sonnets because he was Miss Whateley’s 
“lover and consort in their spiritual union,” and to Shaxpere she dedicated them, 
using the second, not the first, letter of his surname. That is, instead of “Mr. 
W. S.” she put “Mr. W. H.,” partly because of maidenly reticence, partly 
because of the delightful coincidence that in “W. H.” were to be found the 
initials of her own name and Miss Hathaway’s. 

Anne Whateley, of the Order of St. Clare, is the lady immortalized in 
Shakespeare’s Other Anne, wherein Mr. Hutcheson remarks truly, “Our Ameri- 
can friends will understand us when we say she was Some Girl!” She was also 
a very wise child who knew her own father, “the famous Captain Anthony 
Jenkinson of Market Harborough in Leicestershire,” but who was uncertain 
of her mother’s identity. The latter, however, “seems to have been Miss Anne 
Beck of the Harborough area.” She, poor victim of a strong man’s lust, died in 
childbirth (seemingly of Anne) on August 4, 1561, but the Beck family reared 
the bastard daughter with remarkable success; so remarkable that Elizabeth 
Anne Beck, alias Anne Whateley, at the age of eighteen composed and published 
The Shepherds Calendar (1579). Portraits of Miss Beck, owned by the Duke 
of Devonshire and the Earl of Elgin, substantiate the claim that, however 
“much of a glamour girl Anne Hathaway was or was not,” she herself at 
twenty-one was “a golden-haired beauty.” Furthermore, at that age she was 
the “only true love” of the eighteen-year-old Shakespeare, who, alas, was forced 
to marry the enceinte Miss Hathaway. Brokenhearted, “lovely, chaste, unmar- 
ried, and witty,” Miss Beck, soon after November 28, 1582, fled to Italy, and 
later on she gave her account of the sordid Stratford triangle in “A Lover’s 
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Complaint,” putting into the mouth of Shakespeare the melancholy, though 
true, boast, “My parts had power to charm a sacred nun.” 

Miss Beck-Whateley left Italy in 1585 (when she had got her to a nunnery 
is not entirely clear). During the next dozen years she became the greatest 
woman writer in all world history. She “poured out prose and verse in prodigious 
quantity,” “sponsored, edited, assisted, and apparently financed” the publication 
of “umpteen poets in her short life,” and printed her identifying symbol, “the 
female glyph” (-.:) on innumerable titlepages. Two of her favorite signatures 
were “Ignoto” and (as in A Poetical Rhapsody [1609]) “A. W.” The sonneteers 
—Watson, Barnes, Drayton, Daniel, Griffin, and the rest—praised her to the 
skies, and so did other authors of such varied talents as Nashe, Harvey, Warner, 
Jonson; but “it would be merely tedious to enumerate all the poets of her time 
who wrote reams to her and about her.” She died (“possibly she had been ill 
for some years”) in January, 1601. Some two dozen poets, among them Milton’s 
father, celebrated her lovely memory and incomparable achievement in The 
Triumphs of Oriana (1601). As usual, Shakespeare disdained to write occasional 
verse. He was, in fact, stunned and embittered. He dropped comedy—and 
vented his spite on Mrs. Shakespeare, who gloated over the rival’s death, by 
willing her, symbolically, “that notorious second-best bed.” 

The publishers assure us that Mr. Hutcheson’s book is “one of the most 
amazing pieces of literary detective work of modern times,” and that the 
Sister’s story “leaves an ineffable sense of sadness in the reader’s mind.” No 
doubt they are right: I have read of Sister Anne with sad amazement. “What 
a theme,” exclaims the author, “for a soulful novelist who will stick to some 
of the facts!” What, indeed. But can it be possible that there is a paper shortage 
in Great Britain? 

Hyper E. Rotirns 
Harvard University 


The Royal Play of Macbeth; When, Why, and How it Was Written by Shakespeare. By 
Henry N, Paut. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. 438. $6.00. 


It is one of the disadvantages of our highly specialized and harried civiliza- 
tion that most scholarly writing is professional; it is produced, in other words, 
by professors at colleges and universities in fulfilment of their function of adding 
to the sum of human knowledge, or, more mundanely, as a means to reputation 
and advancement. “Amateur” scholarship, or scholarship which grows out of a 
disinterested love of the subject, is even rarer in this country than in Great 
Britain, where it formerly flourished; it is therefore no small pleasure to 
welcome a book on Shakespeare by a patent lawyer which many a professor of 
English would be proud to have written. 

Mr. Paul has subjected Macbeth to a more thorough scrutiny than it has 
ever received before. It has long been realized that the play was intended to 
interest King James I, and every commentator points out that Banquo was the 
ancestor of the Stuarts, that the procession of kings in IV. i prophesies the 
union of England and Scotland, that the description of Edmund the Confessor 
touching for the king’s evil in IV. iii is an allusion to James’s revival of the 
practice, and so on. But Mr. Paul goes much further. It is his thesis that the 
play was intended from the first for performance before the King, and that 
Shakespeare was influenced in numerous previously unsuspected ways by the 
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known interests and opinions of his royal master. In fact, they determined the 
pattern of the play. The wide extent of Shakespeare’s reading in Scottish history, 
the careful manipulation of source materials, the study of the theory of witch- 
craft, and the very conception of Macbeth’s character were all influenced in 
large measure by the character and opinions of the King, fortified by an inten- 
sive study of his published writings. 

Mr. Paul’s purpose, whether he realizes it or not, is fundamentally the 
same as that of the late John Livingstone Lowes in The Road to Xanadu. Both 
books are searching studies of the extraneous facts and influences which were 
manipulated by two great poets and which contributed to the creation of certain 
supreme works of art. It will probably astonish many readers that it should 
have been possible, after the lapse of centuries, to exhume a background for 
Macbeth almost as rich and full as that which Lowes discovered for Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner and Kubla Khan, yet this is what Mr. Paul has done. Never- 
theless there are important differences between the two studies. From the very 
nature of his evidence, Mr. Paul could not devote as much space as Lowes to the 
discussion of the actual creative processes of the artist, though he has by no 
means ignored them. Furthermore, Lowes could show that the origins of 
Coleridge’s two poems were almost entirely literary, and he had evidence which 
proved that Coleridge had read certain specific books. Mr. Paul, on the other 
hand, can only show what books were available to Shakespeare if he chose to 
consult them; and even then there were other factors, not entirely literary, 
which could have influenced Shakespeare and have contributed to the shaping 
of the play. Mr. Paul’s conjectures are always plausible, and on a priori grounds 
they are reasonable enough, but by the very nature of the case they cannot 
help remaining conjectures. Inevitably, therefore, each reader is likely to feel 
more convinced by some chapters of the book than by others, and possibly no 
two readers will agree exactly on what to accept without reservation and on 
what to reject. 

This reviewer feels least confidence in the discussion of the witches. We 
are told that Macbeth “transmutes the mumblings of the third witch into 
greetings corresponding to the hopes which are in his own mind” (p. 63), and 
that “the oracles uttered by the apparitions are essentially subjective” (p. 70). 
What then are we to make of Banquo’s words: 


But ’tis strange: 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray’s 
In deepest consequence, 


or of Macbeth’s final curse: 


And be these juggling fiends no more believed 
That palter with us in a double sense; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope? 


As another recent writer has observed, “There was no real scepticism about 
witches,” even though, as Mr. Paul is at pains to show, James I insisted that 
individual cases of witchcraft should be carefully sifted. It is part of Shakespeare’s 
purpose to make it clear that Macbeth is never, at any point, to be absolved 
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from the moral responsibility of his actions. This is the crucial issue of the 
play, and the artistic achievement is all the greater if the prophecies of the 
witches are felt as objective utterances, and not as the mere figments of Macbeth’s 
imagination. x 

Nevertheless, Mr. Paul has made a notable contribution to the study of 
a and one which will certainly provide a fresh stimulus to Shakespearian 
research. 


R. C. Bat 
Cornell University 


Scourge and Minister: A Study of Hamlet as Tragedy of Revengefulness and Justice. By 
G. R. Ertiotr. Durham: Duke University Press, 1951. Pp. xxxvi + 208. $3.50. 


Twenty years ago, when George Santayana published The Genteel Tradi- 
tion at Bay, he underestimated the so-called “New Humanism.” That move- 
ment, it is true, contributed little to contemporary literature; but it has proved 
increasingly congenial to the academic mind; and latterly it has sought historical 
support through a revival of scholarly interest in the Christian humanism of © 
the Renaissance. One of the more positive contributions to the neo-humanistic 
criticism of the Nineteen-Twenties was G. R. Elliott’s The Cycle of Modern 
Poetry. Professor Elliott’s more recent concern has been Shakespeare, whose 
work from 1590 to 1600—he promises to show—is “a dramatic study in gentility.” 
This presumably culminates in the subject of the present study, Hamlet, which 
is par excellence “the drama of gentility.” Its protagonist, for Professor Elliott, 
is neither a melancholy romantic nor a modern individualist, but “first and 
last and always the gentleman.” So flatly stated, the premise may sound 
worthier of Polonius than of Hamlet, and Professor Elliott does well to remind 
us that the genteel tradition has lost its early fullness. 

His book makes no attempt at documentary reconstruction, though it makes 
frequent cross-reference to The Faerie Queene. Hamlet’s rdle is once described 
as “an extraordinarily terse dramatization” of Spenser’s Prince Arthur, though 
no mention is made of his somewhat closer kinship with Marlowe’s Faustus, 
Kyd’s Jeronimo, and the more dynamic heroes of the theater. Professor Elliott 
is not unaware of what he terms “theatric” considerations, and on occasion not 
unwilling to offer his own instructions to the players, based upon the practice 
of the modern stage: e.g., Ophelia’s prie-dieu or the portraits in miniature. 
Walking through the play sequentially by act, scene, and line, he does not dwell 
upon the poetry; indeed he seems to labor under the false impression that the 
Play-within-the-Play is written in hexameters; and he loses the Elizabethan 
significance of such crucial phrases as “indifferent honest” and “antic disposi- 
tion.” These, however, are less to his purpose than “catch the conscience” and 
“beget a temperance,” which may be said to lend his commentary a Puritan— 
almost a Yankee—emphasis. 

Professor Elliott’s method is to measure every speech and action against an 
ethical standard which is relevant and often illuminating, but also limited and 
limiting. The result, while improving Hamlet’s manners, mitigates his tragedy. 
He learns to control his passions so well that, in the scene where his ranting 
reaches its hysterical climax, Professor Elliott praises his self-restraint and—in 
the teeth of the Quarto stage-direction—forbids him to leap into Ophelia’s 
grave. His actual behavior might have been more gentlemanly, had he been 
reading a courtesy-book instead of—as he so rudely explained to Polonius—a 
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work of satire and skepticism. Those are precisely the aspects of Hamlet’s 
world that are absent from Professor Elliott’s interpretation. Hamlet, not quite 
always the gentleman, is first and last something much more important: a man. 
To ignore his common humanity, of which he becomes so profoundly conscious, 
is to miss, as Professor Elliott has done, the universal import of perhaps his 
finest and most characteristic utterance: “What a piece of work is a man... .” 
As for woman, Ophelia is viewed as a symbol of divine grace, “religious 
patience,” in spite of the view accepted from the priest that “her death”—to 
say the very least—“was doubtful.” Here again the doubt, the questioning and 
the questing, are subordinated to the outermost patterns of providential design. 
A neo-classical preoccupation with poetic justice, like the refined Hegelianism 
of A. C. Bradley’s King Lear, can end by converting a tragic destiny into a 
cosmic optimism. The concept of “heaven ordinant” can too easily ordain the 
outcome of the plot through the incidental agency, the painful duty and the 
noble mission, of a prince who is both “scourge and minister.” His ministry 
is interpreted as a mystery in the vocational sense of the word, a métier. It can 
and should likewise be a pvotielov, a secret into whose heart we cannot 
pluck. However, we can and must be endlessly curious, like Hamlet himself, 
about those questions which may or may not have been dreamt of in Horatio’s 
philosophy. For if we dismiss them, we rule out that speculative element which 
gives the play its perennial fascination. 
Harry Levin 
Harvard University 


Essays and Studies, 1950, Being Volume Three of the New Series of Essays and Studies 
Collected for the English Association. Edited by G. Rosrrevor Hamitton. London: 
John Murray, 1950. Pp. 142. 8s. 6d. 


This volume contains two essays on Shakespeare—“The Basis of Shake- 
spearian Comedy” by Nevill Coghill, and “Shakespeare’s Conception of Poetry” 
by E. C. Pettet. 

Mr. Coghill’s lecture draws a distinction between the romantic and the 
satirical, identifies the former with the middle ages and the latter with the 
Renaissance, and proposes Shakespeare as the exemplar of the one and Jonson 
of the other. Both views of comedy, he says, derive from the fourth-century 
grammarians Evanthius, Diomedes, and Donatus. To the idea of comedy as 
“a tale of trouble that turned to joy” Dante added the idea that such an out- 
come is “the shape of ultimate reality.” In expounding the form of his commedia 
Dante also expounded the allegorical or anagogical method of interpreting it. 
With this medieval conception of comedy as “a story starting in trouble, ending 
in joy, and centred in love,” Shakespeare’s practice, according to Mr. Coghill, 
agrees. Shakespeare parallels medieval comedy in writing plays that are in the 
first instance narratives, while Jonson writes plays that are in the first instance 
flagellations of human character. Mr. Coghill, taking his cue from Dante, also 
argues that “a narrative itself, taken as a whole, may be an image,” and then 
examines The Merchant of Venice as an image of the reconciliation of justice 
and mercy and The Tempest as an image of “the Old Adam made whole by 
the New, and of a reconcilement before the return to a lost Paradise.” 

Mr. Coghill’s lecture is interesting and incisively phrased, but it does not 
reveal much about Shakespeare. His distinction between romantic and satirical 
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comedy is entirely valid and in a sense the former may certainly be said to be 
medieval. His history, however, seems lame and impotent. His fourth-century 
grammarians defined comedy, to be sure, but they certainly did not describe 
or measure or contribute anything to the fund of romantic story on which 
Shakespeare draws. The sense in which his plays are romantic and therefore 
medieval is much better explained by Mr. Coghill’s fellow-contributor, Mr. 
Pettet, in his Shakespeare and the Romance Tradition. 1 do not think that we 
are helped by bringing in Dante, whose use of the terms of the definition of 
comedy is too transcendental to be very pertinent. But the glaring omission in 
Mr. Coghill’s picture of Shakespearian comedy is his ignoring the fact that it 
is not only romantic but comic and that its romantic antecedents do not account 
for what is comic in it. It is the blending of these two elements that is most 
distinctive and savory. I have no quarrel with Mr. Cogh? interpretations of 
The Merchant of Venice and The Tempest provided only at I am not obliged 
to accept them to the exclusion of all others. What he call: {legorical in them I 
should be content to call poetic. In short, Mr. Coghill is not so much a guide 
as a conjurer who, by sleight of hand, has brought together ideas not usually 
considered in relation to one another. The feat is interesting rather than in- 
structive. 

Mr. Pettet combats the notion that Shakespeare was “totally uninterested in 
matters of literary theory” by examining some of the references to poetry in the 
plays and poems. Thus he traverses the same ground as Professor Thaler has 
surveyed (P.M.L.A. liii, 1938; Shakespeare and Democracy, 1941) and arrives 
at somewhat different conclusions. He is most forcibly struck by Shakespeare’s 
description of poetry as a “process beyond the poet’s volition and the reach of 
the conscious mind . . . a ‘current,’ an impulsive, urgent, and perhaps at times 
wayward flow, which, if it is brought to a stand in one direction, swiftly 
moves off into another.” This, he thinks, corresponds with the nature of Shake- 
speare’s own poetry, which is self-generated, not the product of laboring art, 
and he devotes several pages to illustrating the processes of association by 
which it develops. To this he links Shakespeare’s description of poetry as 
“feigning,” i.e. imaginative: “the poet’s fantasy is creative: creative because it 
produces poetry.” It is perhaps because Shakespeare thought of poetry in this 
way that he barely mentions the widespread theory of the moral utility of 
poetry. 

This is a thought-provoking essay well worth reading. Surely some of 
Shakespeare’s poetry is not self-generated; there are many passages that are 
the result of slow-endeavoring art, usually not among the best, but by no 
means necessarily bad. But of course this fact does not invalidate Mr. Pettet’s 
thesis; a poet might very naturally identify as poetry the kind which he writes 
most happily. Mr. Pettet has attacked a fundamental problem and discussed it 
judiciously; his essay deserves careful consideration. 


M. A. SHAABER 
University of Pennsylvania 


A Poet's Notebook. By EvitH Sitwett. Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown & Co., 1950. Pp. 
xviii + 276. $4.00 


The first half of Dr. Edith Sitwell’s A Poet's Notebook is entitled “A Note- 
book on William Shakespeare,” and it is with this part of the book that this 
review is concerned. As the title indicates, we have to deal with a notebook 
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and not an organized discussion or formal essays. Dr. Sitwell’s method is 
eclectic: what she presents is a record of her responses—or more specifically, 
her imaginative responses—to various facets of Shakespeare’s plays, their poetry, 
and their ideas. Imbedded in her chain of free association are quotations from 
Nietzsche, Plato, Burnet, Gilbert White, Dante, and numerous others. Six 
sections are of a general nature as “The Hymn to Life” or “The Comedies”; 
the remaining nine are devoted to individual plays: Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet, 
Othello, Timon, Measure for Measure, Antony and Cleopatra, Caesar, and 
All’s Well. 

The prime impulse of such a work is complete subjectivity. In speaking 
“Of the Clowns and Fools,” Dr. Sitwell states figuratively her point of view: 
“In the comedies, the Sun forgives and remakes the shape of evil, dances, 
laughing and loving the world, over stupidity.” This central figure is illustrated 
by references to Dogberry and Bottom, a quotation from Henri Poincaré, 
another reference to Dogberry, followed by quotations from Nietzsche and 
Apollinaire. The last quotation has led to the “Fourth Dimension,” which in 
turn suggest “Titanic dust” and “Titanic heat” amid which “a strange figure is 
thrown, that of the ancestor of Ancient Pistol and the Capitano of Italian 
Comedy.” 

Each section, whether dealing with a general subject or with a specific 
play, is subdivided into lesser units each treating in the same general fashion 
one of Dr. Sitwell’s responses either to something in a play or to some critical 
observation which she finds particularly revealing. Usually these subsections 
are two or three pages in length, but at times, as in the case of Macbeth, they 
may run for as much as nine or twelve pages. Here Dr. Sitwell weaves several 
themes in poetic fashion; no one is considered alone, for each, in the alembic of 
the author’s imagination, is not isolated but combined into new and other 
essences. Macbeth and his Queen are seen as “figures of the same vastness and 
eternity as Michelangelo’s “Night and Day.’” They live in “a vast world torn 
from the universe of night” and in this world “there are three tragic themes.” 
All three conjoin in the analysis of the voices with which the two damned souls, 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, speak. The dissonances, the particular placing of 
alliterative consonants and “the rocking up and down of the dissonantal o’s”, 
found in I. v. 39-58, “show us a mind reeling on the brink of madness, about 
to topple into those depths, yet striving to retain its sense of balance.” Lineation 
is also found to have meaningful significance. Of II. ii. 3 [Oxford text] Dr. 
Sitwell observes, “That voice, pausing, as it seems forever, on the long sound 
of ‘Peace’ (a word that has the high doom haunted tone of the owl’s shriek), 
echoes, in a straight line, down all the corridors of the Dead.” With Macbeth too, 
the voice brings together all three themes: “It is hollow like the depths into 
which he has fallen, it returns ever (though it, too, has discordances) to one 
note, dark as the Hell through which he walks with that sleepless soul.” 

From the foregoing it might seem that Dr. Sitwell belongs exclusively to 
that fashionable, modern, school of criticism, the impressionistic, which, scorn- 
ful of time, place, circumstance, or author’s intention, insists that the only 
truth is to be found in “my Shakespeare,” whom, in the vastnesses of “my own” 
poetic soul, and in the privacy of “my own” tower, I can grapple to myself 
with hoops of steel or, perchance, fiery wheels, or, indeed, even, celestial pullies. 
Such is not the case. Dr. Sitwell refers to Pausanias to clarify Edgar’s, “Nero 
is an angler in the lake of darkness.” Harsnet’s Declaration is cited to explain 
“Frateretto.” 
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But in spite of these, and other similar references, Dr. Sitwell’s “Note- 
book” has little for the scholar. She is, for example, little concerned with the 
importance of textual accuracy. As far as this reviewer can ascertain, Dr. Sitwell 
generally relies on the Oxford ‘text of W. J. Craig, which is an eclectic text. 
That text prints “Peace” (Macbeth II. ii. 3) as a single line, and, as we have 
seen, Dr. Sitwell finds considerable critical significance in the single line. The 
Folio prints “Peace” as part of the line, “Hearke, peace: it was the Owle that 
shriek’d.” Dr. Sitwell notes the lineation of F2, which, as it happens, agrees 
with that of F1, but to her such lineation is “fatal to the splendor of the passage.” 
Similar critical deductions made from the Oxford text lineation are frequent. 

Dr. Sitwell is also little concerned with the exact nature of Elizabethan 
pronunciation. She finds that when the Witches say, “Upon the heath/ There 
to meet with Macbeth,” the terminal words are a “dropping dissonance.” 
Actually, the terminal words rhyme. Critical deductions made from such 
assumptions may be interesting, but to the scholar they are valueless. The critic 
unbounded by the fact that Shakespeare’s plays were written at a particular 
time, in a specific world, and for a given audience will here find much to fire 
his eager furnaces; but for the scholar or critic bound by fact, there is little. 
In short, 4 Notebook on William Shakespeare tells us much more about the 
poetic abilities of Dr. Sitwell than those of William Shakespeare. 

CuHarLes Prouty 
Yale University 


Shakespeare Survey. An Annual Survey of Shakespearian Study. 4. Edited by ALLARDYCE 
Nicott. Cambridge University Press, 1951. Pp. ix + 168, 13 plates. ros. 


The Shakespeare Survey continues with unabated success. Whatever the 
canons of ordinary prudence, the Editor and his Advisory Board have done well 
to put all their eggs in one annual basket. The Survey is not only handsome 
and lavishly illustrated, but contains useful, challenging materials for all in- 
terested in Shakespeare: scholars and teachers, producers and actors, even bib- 
liophiles and the general reader. The range of appeal is designedly wide. 

Book collectors as well as scholars, for example, will relish so informative 
and readable an essay as “The Shakespeare Collection in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford,” by L. W. Hanson, Keeper of Printed Books. In 1612 Sir Thomas 
Bodley decreed that English plays by and large were “idle bookes, & riffe raffes,” 
so that for the next two centuries early texts of Shakespeare were represented in 
the Bodleian only by the First Folio (which somehow departed), the Third 
Folio, two quartos from Robert Burton’s bequest, and one from John Selden’s. 
But precisely two centuries later the library received the collection of the great 
Shakespearian scholar Edmund Malone. Mr. Hanson shows how decisive a gift 
it was in establishing the Bodleian as the then greatest holder of Shakespearian 
rarities and also in shaping the subsequent development of the library. But Mr. 
Hanson’s essay is limited neither to the Bodleian itself nor to the early Shake- 
spearian quartos. He surveys also the relevant holdings of the various college 
libraries, the source and allusion books, the background materials, and the 
whole English dramatic collection to 1700. He even furnishes an insider’s ac- 
count of how the Bodleian recovered its lost First Folio. That story, which has 
already been told from the American point of view, is not without its Shake- 
spearian ironies. 
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Again, scholars, like producers and actors, may well be struck by R. W. 
David's notable essay, “Shakespeare’s Comedies and the Modern Stage.” Re- 
viewing of this kind—for Mr. David treats a Love’s Labour’s Lost by the Old 
Vic Company and a Measure for Measure at Stratford—is virtually a lost art 
today. To his task Mr. David brings extraordinary equipment: a scholar’s knowl- 
edge of the text, critical sensitivity to the nature of Shakespeare’s comedy, and 
an electric response to the combination of design, acting, and direction in the 
modern theater. To all these Mr. David adds an admirable gift for descrip- 
tion. The result is a re-creation of the performances and a critical analysis of 
the plays in the theater such as the usual dramatic review never begins to furn- 
ish. It is a revelation of what can be done by giving a superbly gifted reviewer 
time for reflection. One comes away from such an essay with a renewed aware- 
ness of Shakespeare’s consummate theatrical craftsmanship.’ 

Perhaps more useful to teachers and the general reader than to scholars 
and critics is the leading article, Kenneth Muir’s “Fifty Years of Shakespearian 
Criticism: 1900-1950,” an evaluative survey of a massive body of writing, much 
of it necessarily difficult and some of it downright impenetrable. Mr. Muir at- 
tacks his problem manfully. His wide reading, his ability to state critical posi- 
tions lucidly, and his willingness to evaluate them are all brought to bear in his 
essay. Yet in the end something is wanting: Mr. Muir’s essay seems to have a 
subject but not a verb. No doubt the task was insuperable both from the very 
bulk of critical writing about Shakespeare in our century and from our very 
nearness to the subject. At any rate, no clear pattern emerges. For example, a 
section entitled “Bradley and the Bradleyites” performs a dubious marriage 
between those critics who follow Bradley in stressing character analysis and 
those who have tried unsuccessfully to do for comedy what Bradley did for 
tragedy. Here the attack employs the concept of a somewhat arbitrarily con- 
ceived school of critics. But the next section abandons the concept of various 
schools and treats instead “approaches to Shakespeare,” namely the books and 
essays viewing all Shakespeare’s work. Since similiar logical shifts occur between 
the remaining sections of the essay, it lacks a unity beyond that furnished by 
a very broad: subject. One sympathizes too with Mr. Muir’s difficulty in hewing 
to any firm line between criticism and scholarship as his title seems to oblige 
him to do. Finally, Mr. Muir seems to subscribe half-heartedly to some theory 
of critical progress and thus to a doctrine of critical perfectibility or to a mille- 
nary conception of literary studies that is, to say the least, debatable. 

On this score, reservations about what Mr. Muir calls “a great advance in 
Shakespearian scholarship”—Pride is the first of the Deadly Sins—finds support 
in an arresting scholarly article by no less than J. Dover Wilson, “Malone and 
the Upstart Crow.” With an apology for threshing old straw, Professor Wil- 
son, who is here at his forensic best, gives excellent reason for thinking that the 
bibliographical scholarship of the past twenty years has by no means demolished 
Malone’s classic Dissertation on the Three Parts of Henry VI (1767), that 
Robert Greene did attack Shakespeare with a specific charge of plagiarism, and 
that the trilogy is neither Shakespeare’s sole work nor the result of collaboration 
with others, but a revision of existing plays. If Professor Wilson’s brilliantly 
argued case is accepted, one wonders whether the result is an advance (as Mr. 


1 Interested readers should see two comparable essays by James E. Phillips, “Adapted from a 
Play by W. Shakespeare,” and “ ‘By William Shakespeare—with Additional Dialogue,’ Hollywood 
Quarterly, Il (1946) and V (1951). 
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Muir might term it) or a qualified restoration of a view first timidly broached 
by Theobald in 1734 or an hypothesis awaiting proof. 

Be that as it may, Shakespeare Survey 4 shows no slackening in significant, 
well written essays. How effectively the ipterests of its wide audience are met is 
assured by some of the remaining contributors: Hardin Craig and M. C. 
Bradbrook, whose essays point toward an enriched study of sources; D. S. Bland, 
who analyzes Shakespeare’s use of the “ordinary” word; Levi Fox, who brings 
to light the earliest known transcript of Shakespeare’s will and traces its prove- 
nance; John Gielgud, who discusses tradition and style in the contemporary 
theater; and the expert team of J. I. M. Stewart, Clifford Leech, and James G. 
McManaway, who join forces on “The Year’s Contributions to Shakespearian 
Study.” Exultet emptor. 

Hucx Dick 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Antony and Cleopatra (The New Cambridge Shakespeare). Edited by Joun Dover Wit- 
son. Cambridge University Press, 1950. Pp. xlviii + 262, 1 plate. $2.50. 


For many years reviewers have discussed the virtues and the vices of The 
New Shakespeare. Antony and Cleopatra, the tenth play in this edition to be 
covered by Dr. John Dover Wilson since fourteen came jointly from him and 
the late Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, follows in the main a layout and intents 
now familiar to students; hence not much that is fresh can be said of it. The 
volume embraces an arresting frontispiece; an introduction, more or less his- 
torical and critical; a stage history by C. B. Young; an epistle to the reader ex- 
plaining punctuation that is intended to restore dramatic (as opposed to gram- 
matical) pointing to the text; a text evolved via principles of study resting upon 
the work of A. W. Pollard, Percy Simpson, and Sir Edward Maunde Thomp- 
son on the transmission of Shakespeare’s texts, his punctuation, and his hand- 
writing; a technical essay on the copy for the text of 1623; notes at once textual 
and explanatory; and a glossary. 

In a penetrating review of the New Shakespeare 7, 2 Henry IV for the 
Modern Language Review (XLII [July 1947], 371-382) Miss W. M. T. Dodds 
laid bare the fundamental troubles in Wilson’s editing and illustrated their un- 
happy results in detail. Those troubles persist in this volume, if they appear less 
glaringly, perhaps, than in some earlier plays in the edition that lent themselves 
more readily to conjecture about the state of their texts. The latest exemplar of 
this edition again presents specialized textual study, still in flux, to the common 
reader in a way which suggests that it is finished; and again seeks simultan- 
eously to serve two masters with radically different needs—the common reader 
and the scholar. Neither can be wholly pleased. The common reader is inter- 
ested, not in textual variants, but in an immediately readable text, the construc- 
tion of judicious scholarship with none of its scaffolding intruding. The scholar 
is interested in the First Folio text and all variants therefrom—not just those that 
Wilson deems “significant” and freights his notes with. In those notes the com- 
mon reader too often looks in vain for illuminating paraphrase and explication 
as he skips the variants. Meeting modernized spelling in the text, he quite logi- 
cally balks at its peculiar punctuation that Wilson has devised to indicate his 
particular conception of the subtleties of Elizabethan dramatic phrasing. And 
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the scholar, aware of the controversial nature of the highly specialized techniques 
behind Wilson’s readings, may often think them less adequate than would be 
his own particular notions about the pointing and spelling in the First Folio. 

A few particulars may interest students critical of earlier plays in this edi- 
tion. Localities and stage directions are again often a mixture of First Folio 
phrases, those of earlier editors (frequently Capell and Rowe), and Wilson’s. 
The medley is not invariably accounted for in the notes (e. g., V. ii. 196), nor 
is it revealed by a consistent use of square brackets. Stage directions that intrude 
on the domains of prompter and producer are less apparent than they have 
often been, yet they are in evidence. For example: Cleopatra “yawns” at I. v. 3, 
is “menacing” at V. ii. 153, and “sits upon a golden couch” in V. ii. 240; Menas 
“mutters” at II. vi. 82; and Enobarbus “follows, thought-sick” the “Sentry and 
his company” to open IV. ix. The ubiquitous dots (now three, now four) of 
earlier volumes, intended to indicate certain nuances that Wilson finds signifi- 
cant in First Folio-punctuation, now appear only a few times: I. ii. 59; III. xiii. 
105; IV. xii. 47; IV. xv. 53, 54, 56, and 62. But colons a4 la Wilson abound. Many 
instances of “v. G.” in the notes cause the common reader lost motion and strike 
the scholar as impertinent. Not always full enough for the former, the glossary 
yet carries some material that would be more properly placed in the notes (e. g., 
under “Disguise,” “Nessus,” “Sacred vials,” and “Telamon”). Attributions of 
readings are not always accurate. For example: “Made the” (II. vi. 16) is from F3 
and F4, not F2; “look’dst” (III. iii. 18) is from Pope, not F1; “solder” (III. iv. 
32) is from Theobald, not Pope. There are some inaccuracies in rendering the 
First Folio: “whole” for “whose” (in the note on I. iii. 2), “waves” for “wayes” 
(in the note on II. v. 117), and “make” for “may” (IV. viii. 38). Most long 
debated readings get conservative handling; “ribald-rid” (Steevens) in III. x. 
10 draws in the notes: “For ‘ribald-rid nag’ see G.”—and one’s reward in the 
glossary is “r1BaLp, licentious person”! Acute comment is inspired by I. ii. 26-27, 
I, ii. 194, I. iii. 84-85, I. iv. 56, IL. ii. 5, IIL. xiii. 71-72, III. xiii. 109, IV. xii. 30, and 
IV. xv. 28. But surely to construe the colon in the First Folio’s “meane: If” (II. 
vii. 19) as “Perh. a pause for a hiccup” is on the super-subtle side. Indebtedness 
to Kittredge is much in evidence. Quotations (inaccurate in the notes on I. iii. 
48, III. xii. 30, and V. ii. 177) and paraphrases are acknowledged fifty-four times. 
Wilson reads “arm-gaunt” (I. v. 48) with Kittredge, but wrongly argues against 
his explication of the word, as if a steed of the “strength and size . . . required 
in a horse for ‘demi-Atlas’” could not, as Kittredge puts it (ed. Antony and 
Cleopatra, Boston, 1941, pp. 142, vii), be “trained down by hard service in 
armour” to “that degree of thinness which is proper for a finely trained man 
or animal.” “Indubitable interpolation” is discovered in “Help, Charmian,.. . . 
let’s draw him hither” (IV. xv. 12-13), “since if she [Cleopatra] proposes this 
now, Il. 18-23 become unnecessary.” The “interpolation” is defended in the es- 
say on the copy for the text of 1623, which was viewed by Wilson as early as his 
introduction to his facsimile edition of the play in 1929 as “Shakespeare’s own 
manuscript.” Still “another interpolation” is made of “I am dying, Egypt, dying” 
(IV. xv. 41), a verse that some readers will think adequately justified in its 
repetition of IV. xv. 18 by its fidelity to nature and dramatic effectiveness.—But 
space forbids more particulars. 

In the introduction, the dramatist’s gipsy is rightly declared free of any 
reflection of a “fickle swarthy mistress” in the man’s private life; “the penetrative 
power of . .. sympathetic imagination” recaptured a genius at love that Plu- 
tarch “could only see . . . [as] a bad woman.” Bradley’s perceptivity is thought 
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to fail when he “judges” Antony and Cleopatra. Lord David Cecil is found 
wrong in seeking to fit the play “into the traditional category of historical drama 
with the interest ‘largely political.’” Mackail “sees the play in its whole extent 
and its true perspective”; and Wilson himself reads it as the glorification of a 
“ ‘peerless pair,” Antony’s “supreme virtue” being his magnanimity, and Cleo- 
patra’s her vitality. The introduction ends hailing Antony and Cleopatra as 
“ts author’s Hymn to Man; a symphony in five acts, elaborating Hamlet’s prose 
canticle: “What a piece of work is a man! ...’ At that it stops; there is not a 
hint anywhere of the ‘quintessence of dust’. Man is now ‘all | sic] fire and air’; 
as the poet who contemplates him is, in this play at least, all full of a ‘happy 
valiancy,’ in style and in spirit.” Just so, really? What of Philo’s opening com- 
ment on Antony as “the bellows and the fan To cool a gipsy’s lust,” “a strum- 
pet’s fool”? Only the voice of the “prosaic and bawdy world” (p. xviii)? Is 
Caesar’s echo of Philo (III. vi. 61, 66-67) nothing more? What of Antony 
himself on Antony (in III. xi. 7 ff., for example) ? And what of the chorus-like 
commentary, ironic and disillusioned, by Enobarbus on his master, infatuated 
with his “Egyptian dish” and strutting to his confusion? Such speeches do 
more than hint at Antony as less than Hamlet’s “angel in apprehension” (or 
“in action”). They cast the lovers, however exalted in their deaths by the grand 
intensity of their passion, into something other than an idealizing light from 
Hamlet’s “golden fire”’—rather, into the shadowed light of tragedy. 

The frontispiece of the volume is an unforgettable photograph (enlarged) 
of a silver tetradrachm of 30 B. C. “struck in honor of Cleopatra VII by the 
Graeco-Jewish city of Ascalon in Philistia.” The coin’s intense profile with its 
piercing eyes, beak-like nose, and imperious chin suggests that the woman was 
mixed of much “fire and air”’—whatever we may think of Antony’s “dust.” 
Some readers may find it as illuminating as any gloss from the pen of the dis- 
tinguished editor of the New Shakespeare Antony and Cleopatra. 

Exxin C. Witson 
New York University 


Madrigali Italiani in Inghilterra: Storia, Critica, Testi. By AtFrepo OsERTELLO. Milano: 
Valentino Bompiani, 1949. Pp. 550. 


Professor Obertello’s book is twin-brother to Alfred Einstein’s The Italian 
Madrigal (Princeton University Press, 1949), and performs for the literary- 
poetical aspects of the Renaissance madrigal the same service as does Professor 
Einstein’s for the musical ones. Obertello’s volume appeared almost simultan- 
eously with Einstein’s: neither writer has availed himself of the results attained 
by his confrére, and neither quotes the other in his bibliography. But they have 
labored in the same vineyard. The two works are mutually integrative and, 
taken together, constitute a sort of cyclopedia of the Renaissance madrigal. 
It is safe to assume that in the minds of future scholars they will be inseparably 
connected. 

Madrigali Italiani in Inghilterra is important on three counts. It embodies 
researches of direct pertinence to the history of English translations from the 
Italian. It contains material of value for the history of the morphology and the 
lexical patrimony of the English language. It illustrates the relationships be- 
tween poetry and music. The overall achievement, which englobes these three 
aspects, surpasses and overshadows them all: it is no less than the demonstra- 
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tion of the existence of a cultural Atlantis long-submerged by the tides of Time: 
a documentation of the enormous trans-national influence which Italian poetry 
and music exerted in the Renaissance epoch, and, specifically, in England. 

Obertello has worked in the libraries of at least a dozen European cities. 
His book is the fruit of comprehensive and arduous reading. (He speaks of the 
ordeal of having to peruse those MSS, written in the most minute characters, 
which leave one’s eyes “full of flickering peppercorns”.) But the harvest gath- 
ered in was amply worth the trouble. Let us first, however, itemize the con- 
tents of the volume. 

A Foreword, giving interesting glimpses into the “human side” of the 
scholarly adventure out of which the Madrigali grew, is followed by a sub- 
stantial Bibliography, serving as a portal to a tripartite critical study, composed 
of a rapid sketch of the musical lyric of the Italian Renaissance, a minute dis- 
cussion of the English versions and arrangements of Italian madrigal-texts pub- 
lished in England during the late sixteenth and within the first three decades of 
the seventeenth century, and an interpretation of the significance and scope 
of such renditions. The texts of these are subjoined (they constitute more than 
half of the volume). This material is divided into two sections. Section I lists, 
in chronological order, the anthological collections of madrigals (with canzon- 
ette and villanelle interspersed) in English translations; Section II contains, 
not in chronological order, but in that of diminishing importance, canzonette, 
villanelle, ballette, in English versions or elaborations, and the texts set to mu- 
sic or paraphrased by Thomas Morley (1557-1602). To Section II is added an 
Appendix with the entire translation, taken from a coeval MS, of some madri- 
gals which appear in the famous collection of the creations of the Italian com- 
poser who had attained the greatest favor in Elizabethan England, Luca Maren- 
zio (1550-1599). There is also a miscellaneous Appendix of Italian madrigals, 
villanelle and canzonette, translated or untranslated, as they are to be found 
in the works of some English authors. A further Appendix is devoted to the 
Madrigali Sacri of Giovanni Croce. 

Obertello is to be congratulated for drawing attention to the great popu- 
larity of Luca Marenzio in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Europe (Profes- 
sor Einstein fails to deal with this topic): this could be the theme of an autono- 
mous study. Obertello attaches particular importance to the 1594 edition of 
Marenzio’s madrigals, printed by Pietro Falesio at Antwerp (the most pa- 
tronized musical mart of the Renaissance: it was from Antwerp that English 
music-lovers obtained most of their books). A copy of the 1594 edition of Mar- 
enzio’s madrigals is preserved in the British Museum. 

The English translation of Italian texts which this volume exhibits is, accord- 
ing to Obertello, to be attributed to no less a personality than Thomas Morley 
himself. If this is true (and the final demonstration could be given only after 
a study of the Morley MSS at the Bodleian Library—Additional 29. 372. 7— 
and at Christ Church—see Obertello, p. 103—then Marenzio had a crucial, fun- 
damental influence on the destinies of English music. 

Thomas Morley was one of Marenzio’s enthusiastic admirers. It is well to 
remember that Morley was not only well known to Shakespeare, but also set 
some of Shakespeare’s songs to music. “Through Morley also,” states Obertello, 
“Shakespeare may have felt the impact of the Italian spirit.” Morley was so much 
in love with Italian music, that in 1598 he edited a collection of madrigals drawn 
“from the best approved Italian authors,” such as Ferrabosco, Mosto, Ferreti, 
Giovannelli, Vecchi, Belli, Orologio, Marenzio, Sabino, and Venturi. 
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As for the beautiful Falesi volume of 1594, Obertello points out that it is “a 
magnificent florilege of Marenzio’s madrigals, and contains the choicest, most 
admirable items, the masterpieces, in short, of the secular polyphonic genre. 
When this volume came under the attention, the study of the highly gifted, mu- 
sically most educated Morley, it could not fail to arouse in him the desire to ex- 
ploit so much beauty for the creation of a type of English madrigal which stands 
comparison with all others” (pp. 101-102). 

One of the by-products of Obertello’s researches is the unexpected documen- 
tation of the paternity of Palestrina in regard to one of the madrigals hitherto 
unassigned (Madrigal XV, 17). 

What Obertello has to say about the transformation which the often ardent 
and at times perverse voluptuousness of the Italian texts undergoes at the hand 
of stiff-laced translators is strikingly borne out by the madrigal printed on p. 282 
(“Di néttare amoroso ebro la mente”). This poem describes the rather graveleux 
love-approaches of two lesbians and is bowdlerized out of all recognition in the 
English translation. As a consequence, the final pointe into which the madrigal 
is sharpened and in which its culminates (“amor, me tuo devoto—opponi all’una 
o fra le due fa terzo”) tracelessly disappears. 

There is an index of incipits, one of names, and a table of contents. Twelve 
fine illustrations enhance the attraction of the volume. 


Eto GIANTURCO 
Washington, D.C. 








QUERIES AND NOTES 
THE COLOSSUS AT RHODES 


From what sources did Shakespeare derive his conception of the Colossus 
of Rhodes as a figure bestriding the harbor, waving a torch? Classical authors 
and monuments do not indicate in any way that the statue stood in that posi- 
tion nor that he held a beacon. Travelers of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries report the idea as from a medieval scource. What is the earliest source 
of this conception? What books or prints could Shakespeare have seen that 
gave him the picture embodied in the following passages: Julius Caesar I. ii. 151 
ff.; Troilus and Cressida V.5;1 Henry IV V.i? 


Dorotuy Burr THoMPsoNn 


Institute for Advanced Study 
Princeton, N. J. 














NOTES AND COMMENTS 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


It is the policy of Shakespeare Quarterly to publish illustrations whenever 
they will increase the effectiveness of articles. These illustrations will be sup- 
plemented from time to time by reprints or reproductions of rare or famous 
materials relating to Shakespeare or his works. In the issue for January 1951, 
for example, the blank versos of several leaves were used for reprinting several 
of the Sonnets. The Frontispiece in the April issue was a reproduction of one 
of the two Folger Shakespeare Library copies of the so-called “proof” state of 
the engraved portrait of Shakespeare in the First Folio (the third known copy 
is in the British Museum; and the fourth, in the Bodleian Library). The “proof” 
state differs from the later states in several details, the most noticeable being 
the absence of shadow on the ruff collar, the small mustache, and the smooth- 
shaven chin. 

The reproduction on page 98 of the April issue was of the last page of the 
unique fragment of the first quarto of : Henry IV. The “humorous conceits of 
Sir John Falstaffe” were so much relished by the public that every copy of this 
edition was read to pieces. Fortunately, however, a waste copy of sheet C was 
used to stiffen the binding of a copy of William Thomas’ Principal Rules of 
the Italian Grammar, 1567, where it remained until, as J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps 
noted on 25 May 1867, it was discovered “some years ago” at Bristol. The priority 
of the edition represented by the fragment is proved by the last speech on the 
page: “Poins. How the fat rogue roard.” All the other quartos and the folios 
omit the word “fat.” The fragment is now in the Folger Shakespeare Library. 

The Frontispiece of the July issue is a photograph, much reduced, of the 
“Hydrographicall Description” (c. 1598) by Edward Wright, which Shake- 
speare made famous by his lines in Twelfth Night. It was Henry Hallam who 
in 1839 first suggested (in Literature of Europe, Il, 494) that Wright’s map is 
what Shakespeare had in mind. C. H. Coote established this fact in his paper 
read at the meeting of the New Shakespeare Society at University College on 
14 June 1878 (see Transactions, 1877-1879, pp. 88-99), but gave full credit to the 
Reverend John Mulligan of New York City for anticipating him in the intro- 
duction to the 1860 translation of Nicolaus Syllacious’ De Insulis Nuper In- 
ventis. The Wright map, sometimes called the Wright-Mollineux map be- 
cause Emmerie Mollineux may have had a hand in it, was intended for in- 
clusion in Richard Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, 1598-1600, but is occasion- 
ally found in copies of the 1589 edition. It is extremely rare. The Tracy W. Mc- 
Gregor Collection in the University of Virginia Library contains a copy of the 
map in both its first and second states. The difference between the two is that 
the second state, here reproduced, has an added cartouche in the lower left 
corner containing a reference to Sir Francis Drake’s voyage around the world 
in the Golden Hind in 1580. 

The illustrations facing pages 221 and 233 of this issue are reproductions of 
portions of four pages of Robert Greene’s Groats-worth of Wit, 1592, contain- 
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ing the earliest known reference in print to Shakespeare. The passage is vari- 
ously interpreted. Some hold that Greene charges Shakespeare with plagiarism, 
but the consensus of modern scholarly opinion is that Greene is angry because 
an actor presumes to write plays in competition with the University Wits and 
is jealous of his success. 


“THE SHAKESPEARE NEWSLETTER” 


A cordial welcome is extended to The Shakespeare Newsletter. The first 
issue of this sprightly publication appeared in March. Dr. Louis Marder, of 
the Department of English of Brooklyn College, is the founder and editor. He 
undertakes to publish the Newsletter monthly from September through June 
for the modest subscription price of one dollar a year. Communications may 
be addressed to him at 749 Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive, New York City, 
Zone 9. 


“SHAKESPEARE AT ILLINOIS” 


This is the title of the attractive catalogue of the exhibition of the Ernest 
Ingold Folios and other Shakespeariana in the University of Illinois Library 
from 15 May through 15 July 1951. The exhibition features a copy of each of 
the First, Second, Third, and Fourth Folios of Shakespeare presented to the 
Library by an alumnus, Mr. Ernest Ingold, ’o9, of San Francisco. Other items of 
importance are seven of the nine quartos issued by Pavier and Jaggard in 1619, 
two copies of Poems, 1640, several source books, and a fine lot of books such as 
Shakespeare would have used in petty and grammar schools. Catalogue notes 
are by Professor Thomas W. Baldwin and Miss Isabelle Grant. 








SHAKESPEARE ON THE UNIVERSITY STAGE 


Under the direction of Lloyd J. Lanich, the TROUBADOURS of Wash- 
ington and Lee University presented 1 Henry IV in May 1951 to climax their 
thirty-third annual season. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona was produced by the GREEN ROOM 
CLUB of Franklin and Marshall College from 28 February to 10 March 1951 
under the direction of Darrell Larsen. Elizabethan music was performed on 
guitar (vice the lute) and recorder. 

At Webster College, Webster Groves 19, Missouri, the LORETTO PLAY- 
ERS gave performances of Twelfth Night, Webster College’s thirty-fourth an- 
nual Shakespeare production, on 12 and 13 May 1951. Scenes from the play had 
been enacted on 23 April, when students of Webster College made their twelfth 
annual pilgrimage to Shakespeare’s statue in Tower Grove Park, St. Louis. 

Love's Labour's Lost was presented by the Smith College DEPARTMENT 
OF THEATRE on 15-18 May 1951, George Dowell directing. 








SHAKESPEARE CLUBS AND STUDY GROUPS 


The ENID SHAKESPEARE cLUB of Enid, Oklahoma, now in its forty-sixth 
year, limits its membership to twenty. At the meetings, which are held on al- 
ternate Tuesdays from October to June, three plays are studied each year: a 
comedy, a history, and a tragedy. The study of Shakespeare in Phillips Uni- 
versity is encouraged by the Club, which gives two awards each year for the 
best term papers in the Shakespeare class. The President of the Club for 1950- 
1951 is Mrs. T. D. D. Quaid, of the faculty of Phillips University. 

Mrs. Charles B. Peters, Sr., is President of the TULSA SHAKESPEARE CLUB, an 
organization with twenty-five active members, that meets twice a month from 
October through April. Measure for Measure and Hamlet have been studied in 
1950-1951, the thirty-seventh year of the Club. 

The Golden Anniversary of its founding was celebrated this year by the 
SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY OF ZANESVILLE, Ohio. Miss Mabel Jane Thompson, the 
President, is the only member who was present at its founding. Much Ado, 
Henry V, and Hamlet were studied at semi-monthly meetings. 

In Mobile, Alabama, the sHAKESPEARE cLUB, with members limited to 
twenty-five, meets weekly from October to June and studies two comedies and 
two tragedies. The culmination of each year’s activities is the performance of 
a play late in the spring. The President of the Club is Mrs. Sidney W. Gill. 

In 1933, a group of six husbands and their wives in Mishawaka, Indiana, 
banded together informally as THE REvVIEWERs to read and enjoy Shakespeare. It 
was expected that a dozen meetings would satiate them, but after years there is 
a sustained enthusiasm. The Reviewers maintain sympathetic relations with 
Shakespearians in nearby Notre Dame University and St. Mary’s and go often 
to Chicago to theatrical performances. Mr. Joseph E. Neff, who has been a lead- 
ing spirit, is to be honored in the new public library, where a special room has 
been designated for the Joseph E. Neff Shakespeare Collection. 

The sHAKESPEARE CLUB OF EUGENE, Oregon, of which Mrs. F. M. Hunter 
is President, was organized in 1912, after five years of informal meetings. The 
twenty-five members meet on alternate Mondays from October to May for the 
study of a history or tragedy and a comedy. 

At the April meeting of the sHAKESPEARE SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON, the Fruit 
Award for distinguished service to the study of Shakespeare was presented to 
Father John L. Madden, S.J., of Catholic University. 

The SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY OF TORONTO, Canada, of which Mr. W. G. Frisby 
is President, celebrated Shakespeare’s Birthday with a dinner. The principal 
speaker was Mr. Justice Keiller Mackay. 

At the annual dinner of the sHAKESPEARE CLUB OF NEW YORK on 22 April 
1951, Mr. Hiram Sherman acted as Master of Ceremoniés. In the absence of 
Mr. Jose Ferrer, Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Arthur Heine presented the 
two Club Awards to Mr. Maurice Evans for Meritorius Service to the Shake- 
speare Theater and to Thomas Marc Parrott, Professor Emeritus of Princeton, 
for Meritorious Service to Shakespeare Culture. Miss Olivia de Havilland gave 
the Potion speech from Romeo and Juliet and Jack Hawkins the Queen Mab 
speech. Frank Rogier sang the ballads from As You Like It. The Six O’Clock 
Players presented Maurice Baring’s one-act play, The Rehearsal. 











REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Twenty members attended the Annual Meeting of the Shakespeare Asso- 
ciation of America held at the apartment of Mr. and Mrs. Donald F. Hyde, 
26 East 63rd Street, New York, N.Y., on May 2, 1951. An additional 272 mem- 
bers were represented by proxy. 

Mr. Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., President, conducted the meeting. Mr. John 
F. Fleming, as Secretary and Treasurer, reported on the membership growth 
and the financial condition. The Association has 1219 members, 709 of whom 
were new members during 1950 and 62, during 1951. This is a gratifying rec- 
ord and demonstrates a rapidly growing interest. Another encouraging fact 
is that all bills have been paid and there is a small balance in the bank. 

The present income from memberships does not carry the expenses of the 
Association, but solvency has been maintained by special gifts from several 
members. It is hoped that the number of members will continue to increase 
to the extent that the Association may soon become self-sustaining. 

All of the directors were reelected to serve for the next year; and at the 
directors’ meeting, which convened immediately after the meeting of merabers, 
all of the officers were reelected. The Advisory Board and the Editorial Board 
were reappointed and Dr. Sidney Thomas was named again as Bibliographer. 

The members expressed great appreciation for the untiring work of Pro- 
fessor Robert M. Smith and Dr. James G. McManaway, as well as the other 
members of the Editorial Board and the Bibliographer. It is their efforts which 
have so materially improved the standards of the Quarterly. This, coupled with 
the constant energy of the President and Secretary and Treasurer, has been 
responsible for the revitalization of the Association that has taken place in the 
past year and a half. 











CONTRIBUTORS 


Professor R. WESTON BABCOcK of Purdue University has a background of 
majoring in the Classics at Northwestern University, practising law, cowpunch- 
ing, and serving for twenty-three years as editor of Purdue’s publications. Now 
a full-time teacher of English again, he is working on a book tentatively en- 
titled, “Hamlet: A Tragedy of Errors.” He and Professor Robert Witbeck 
Babcock of Wayne University are frequently confused by the post office de- 
partment and compilers of bibliographies. Both have contributed to Shake- 
speare Association Bulletin. Professor R. W. Babcock of Wayne University is 
best known for his Genesis of Shakespeare Idolatry. 


R. C. BALD, for many years Professor of English at Cornell University, is 
the editor of two plays by Thomas Middleton, the author of many articles about 
Shakespeare and other Elizabethans, and editor of Crofts Classics, a series in- 
cluding several plays by Shakespeare. Recently he has been collecting material 
here and abroad for a book on John Donne. 


Professor FREDSON BoweERs of the University of Virginia is author of Prin- 
ciples of Bibliographical Description and editor of Studies in Bibliography: 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia. He is en- 
gaged in the preparation of an elaborate bibliography of English drama from 
1641 through 1700. 


QUINCY Guy BURRIS, who received his doctorate at the University of Illinois, 
has for thirteen years been head of the Department of English in the New 
Mexico Highlands University at Las Vegas. He admits having “dabbled in 
verse and fiction.” 


DONALD LEMEN CLARK, Professor of Rhetoric at Columbia University, is the 
author of Rhetoric and Poetry in the Renaissance; A Study of Rhetorical Terms 
in English Renaissance Literary Criticism and John Milton at St. Paul's School, 
A Study of Ancient Rhetoric in English Renaissance Education. At the mo- 
ment, he has at press a book on the rhetorical education of a Roman boy. 


HUGH G. DICK, Associate Professor of English at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, is Secretary of the Pacific Coast Committee for the Humanities. 
He held a Rockefeller Foundation Fellowship in the Humanities in 1947-1948. 


ELIO GIANTURCO, a native of Italy, received the degree of Juris Doctor from 
the University of Naples before coming to this country and his Ph.D. from 
Columbia University. He has taught comparative literature and several modern 
languages at the University of California, Chicago, and elsewhere. His transla- 
tion into English of G. Toffanin’s Storia dell’ Umanesimo is scheduled for pub- 
lication this year. 
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The name of JoHN GIELGUD, actor and producer, is well known to all who 
attend the theater or follow theatrical news. His Hamlet is enthusiastically re- 
membered, as is his current play, The Lady Is Not for Burning, which has 
been seen in New York and a number of other cities. A further expression of 
his ideas may be found in Shakespeare Survey, 4, where he writes of “Tradi- 
tion, Style and the Theatre To-day.” 


That the interpretation of Shakespeare is not the exclusive domain of 
professors of English is demonstrated by the article on Cordelia by Professor 
ARNOLD ISENBERG, Chairman of the Department of Philosophy at Queens College 


of the City of New York, who is well known to readers of the philosophical 
journals. 


W. STACY JOHNSON, Instructor in English at Ohio State University, is mainly 
interested in Victorian and American literature, but The Tempest has demanded 
his attention for several years. 


Professor HARRY LEVIN, Chairman of the Department of Comparative Litera- 
ture at Harvard, is the author or editor of books relating to literary figures as 
various as Ben Jonson, Stendhal, Balzac, and James Joyce. 


Professor CHARLEs T. PRoUTY of Yale published recently The Sources of 
Much Ado About Nothing: A Critical Study. His earlier books relate to George 
Gascoigne. 


Professor HYDER E. ROLLINs of Harvard, General Editor of the Variorum 
Shakespeare, has turned in recent years to the Romantic poets, as illustrated 
by his latest book, Keats and the Bostonians (in which he had the collaboration 
of Stephen Maxfield Parrish); but scholars are heavily in debt to him for his 
magnificent series of editions of Elizabethan poetical miscellanies and also 
his Variorum editions of Shakespeare’s Poems and Sonnets. 


MATTHIAS A. SHAABER, Professor of English at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, is best known as the Variorum editor of 2 Henry IV. He is the author, 
with Professor M. W. Black of Pennsylvania, of Shakespeare's Seventeenth- 
Century Editors. 


Professor GEORGE WINCHESTER STONE of George Washington University is 
the author of numerous articles about David Garrick and editor of The Journal 
of David Garrick, Describing his Visit to France and Italy in 1763. With three 
collaborators he is preparing a monumental edition of the Reverend John 
Genest’s History of the English Stage. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, Esq., of University College, Oxford, directed the produc- 
tion of King Lear that toured the United States and Canada in the summer of 
of 1950. Aged twenty-four, he has from his school days been an ardent follower 
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of Shakespeare on the stage. He has in preparation a study of Shakespearian 
productions from Macready to Poel. 


ELKIN C. WILSON, Professor of English at New York University, is the 
author of England’s Eliza and Prince Henry and English Literature. 





